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THE PAN-AMERICAN POLICY OP JAiMES 0. BLAINE. 



INTRODUCTION. 



Before Investigating the foreign poliey of Blaine it 
is necessary to consider briefly our previous attitude towards 
Latin America. 

Our diplomatic relations with the Spanish-American Re- 
publics had an auspicious beginning. On the successful re- 
volt of these states against Spain» the United States was 
the first government to recognize them as belligerent powers.* 
When in 1823 rumors reached the United States that the Holy 
Alliance was considering a plan for the subjection of the 
revolted colonies to the rule of Spain, President Monroe 
promulgated his famous doctrine. He declared, in brief, 
that the United States would consider any attempt by the 
Allied Powers to extend their system to America as un- 
friendly to the United States and that the America con- 
tinents •were not henceforth to be considered as subjects 

•Winsor, Narrative and Critical History of Araejrica.j 
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for colonization by any European Powers. •• 

About this time Henry Olay dreamt of making the United 
States the centre of a great American trade empire. In a 
speech In the House of Representatives on May 10, 1820^ Clay 
argued In favor of sending a mission to South America. In 
the course of his remarks he said: "Wltftt would I give could 
we appreciate the advantages which may be realized by 
pursuing the course which I propose! It Is In our power to 
create a system of which we shall be the centre, and In 
which all South America shall act with us. In respect to 
commerce » we shall be most benefited; this country would be- 
come the place of deposit of the commerce of the world.* 
Then taking a prospective view of the future growth of the 
United States and of Spanish America, he said: *In relation 
to South America the United States will occupy the same po- 
sition as the people of New England to the rest of the United 
States.* •• 

On March 4^ 1825, Clay became Secretary of State 
under John Qulncy Adams. Following the example set In Mon- 
roe's administration he negotiated liberal treaties of *peace, 
atmlty, navigation and commerce* with the Spanish American 
States. *•• When In 1825 a Spanish- American Congress was 
held at Panama under the auspices of the Liberator Bolivar 



•Wlnsor» vol. 7, p. 502. 

••Colt on. Life, Correspondence and Public Speeches of 



Henry Clay, v. 5, p. 485. 

♦••Winsor, V. 7, p. 5O4. 
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Clay dnthusiastieally accepted the Invitation extended to 
the United States* His action and that of President Adams, 
however, were opposed by many Congressmen, and when finally 
the necessary appropriations were made and the envoys des* 
pat died, they did not reach Panama in time for the con- 
ference •• 

For some time after this the United States did not 
evince any warm interest in the fortunes of the Spanish- 
American States. 7rom time to time treaties were negotiated 
with them, the most important of which we shall notice. In 
1846 the United States concluded a treaty with New Grenada 
(afterwards Colombia) which gave us "the free right of 
transit of persons and goods over the 1st hams of Panama, and 
secured to New Grenada, 'the guarantee, positively and 
efficaciously* by the United States of the perfect neu- 
trality of the IstlOTUs."^* 

In 1850 the Clayton— Bulwer Treaty was negotiated be- 
tween England and the United States. In this treaty the 
two contracting powers undertook, jointly, to guarantee 
tte neutrality of the Trains — Isthmian Canal. Both England 
and the United States were forbidden to control the mouths of 
the canal. This tx*eaty has been the cause of much contro- 
versy. In Piercers administration the two contracting 
powers had a dispute regarding the claim of Great Britain 
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to territory adjacent to the canal. In 1860 however President 
Buchanan declared that the difference had been satisfactorily 
adjusted through treaties negotiated by Great Britain with 
Central American States.* 

During our Civil War the prench Bmperor forcibly inter- 
fered in the affairs of the Mexican Republic and established 
the Archduke Maximilian as Emperor of Mexico. On the close 
of our civil strife, enforcing the principles of the Monroe 
Doctrine, we demanded the withdrawal of the Prench troops 
from Mexico. •• Prance ccraplied, the Braperor was overthrown 
and the Mexican Republic triumphed.*** 

Under President Grant, Secretary of State Pish took 
towards Cuba a more decided attitude than did his prede- 
cessors. Through his private secretary Grant negotiated 
a treaty annexing San Domingo to the United States, which the 
Senate refused to ratify.® Secretary Pish also secured the 
settlement of the Northwestern boundary dispute, negotiated 
a basis for the settlement of the Alabama claims, and 
settled the Virginius dispute. ®<> In the beginning of 
Grant's administration war was raging between Spain and 
several of the Spanish American States. Through the mediation 

•Richardson, Messages and Papers of the Presidents, v. 5, 
p. 328. **Ibid, p. 455. ♦•*Ibid, p. 578. 

^Dawes, Charles Sumner, pp. 291 — 296. 

^^Appleton, Cyclopedia of American Biography, v. 1, 
p. 466. 
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of our government the representatives of the contending 
states met at Washington and agreed on an armistice.* In 
one of his messages to Congress Grant emphasized the im- 
portance of so shaping our policy that we vould become more 
closely allied, commercially, with the Spanish-American 
States. •♦ 

This idea, first conceived by Henry Clay, was destined 
to grow. Under President Hayes steps were taken to promote 
closer commercial relations with our Spanish-American neigh- 
bors.*** Attempts were made to induce these states to join 
the Postal Union. The Senate called on the President for 
information regarding postal and commercial intercourse 
between the United States and South American countries.® 

The question of the Inter-Oceanic Canal which had 
often been the subject of diplomacy, came into special pro- 
minence when Evarts was Secretary of State. In February 
1880 in response to resolutions of Congress President Hayes 
transmitted correspondence relating to the canal and stated 
that the policy of this country was a canal under American 
control; if existing treaties were in the way, steps should 
be taken to establish the American policy. The canal would 
be the •great ocean thoroughfare between our Atlantic and 
Pacific shores" and virtually a part of our coast -line* 



♦Richardson, v. 7, pp. 98, 144. 

♦•Richardson, v. 7, p. 99. .. Pnocrlr^ 

♦••Ibid, p. 497. Digitized by \^OOgie 
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He said: ••In conclusion, it is the right and duty of the 
United States to assert and maintain such supervision and 
authority over any inter-eoeanie canal across the Isthnnus 
that connects North and South America as will promote our 
national interests* •• 

Prom this cursory sketch we see that for practically 
a half-century after Clay's secretary-ship, the United 
States gave but little attention to the promotion of closer 
relations and intercourse with Spanish America, In the last 
quarter of a century, however, our statesmen seemed to be 
comprehending the true significance of an inter-ocemnic 
canal, and our government was gradually realizing that in 
Spanish America there was a magnificent outlet for our 
t rade • 

That it was indeed time for such a belief can be 
shown by an examination of our trade with Spanish America 
for the short period of twenty years. In 1860 about 22X of 
our total imports were from latin America, in 1870, 25Xf 
in 1880, almost 27X* Our exports to those countries, in 

1860, were 1^ of our total exports, in 1870, 9 l/sXt in 
1880, a little over 7^. We see that although our imports during 
the twenty years had a little more than kept pace with the 
increasing amount of our export trade, on the other hand 
our exports had decreased proportionally about one-half. 



•Richardson, v. 7, p. 586. Digitized by 
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In other words^ although our total exports had increased 
from |16,000,000 to |835,000,000, yet our expox*ts to the 
Spanish-American Republics had only increased from $44,000,000 
to |61,000,000|» In our trade with those states there was 
annually a balance of trade against us of over $100,000,000. 
Where was the trade of these states going? During the same 
period the export trade of Prance with Spanish America had 
increased 23/ and that of Great Britain 35X* Truly the 

markets of Latin America were being fast monopolized by 
Europe. 

The statesman of this period who accepted more 
fully than any one else the brilliant conception of Henry 
Clay was James 0. Blaine. His attitude was probably first 
shown in the United States Senate in 1879 when he made a 
speech in favor of the subsidization of American ships plying 
between our ports and those of South America* He argued that 
this was the only way in which closer comrnercial relations 
could be secured and our markets widenedf* 

In the Presidential campaign of 1880 General Garfield 

*The statistics used in the above comparison were ob- 
tained from three sources. Those showing the trade of the 
United States, Great Britain and Prance with Latin America 
from the Handbook of the American Republics, Bulletin of 
the Bureau of American Republics, p. 81. The statistics of 
the total trade of the United States in 1860 were obtained 
from the American Almanac for 1882, pp. 76 and 77. The sta- 
tistics of the total trade of the United States in 1870 and in 
1880 were obtained from the Statesman's Year Book for 1880, 
p. 599 and for 1881 p. 599, respectively. C^r^r\r^]i> 

••Crawford's James G. Blaine, p. 537. Digitized by \^UiJ^ie 
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va8 elected President. His nomination was In a large degree 
due to a split In the Republican Party. • In the choice of a 
cabinet Garfield Is thought by some to have shown a desire to 
placate the Republican factions.** On November 26, 1880, he 
offered Blaine the post of Secretary of State* In his 
letter of acceptance Blaine declared his desire to make the 
administration so ^brilliantly successful" that the re-- 
election of Garfield would be assured. Says Professor Hart: 
•The Republican Party was to be consolidated within, and 
the country aroused by a vigorous foreign attitude. ••♦• 
In the winter preceding the Inauguration of Garfield, 
Blaine made a speech in the Senate similar to the one he made 
In 1878. This speech was generally regarded as an outline of 
the policy of the new administration. Further, at this 
time Blaine is said to have outlined to Senator Lamar his 
South American plan: the Pan-American Railroad, the Peace 
Congress, and the Reciprocity Policy.® 

Thus we have seen that by virtue of his views on American 
policy and his confidential relations with the President, 
Blaine was in a position to execute a broad and compx^henslve 
policy towards the Spanish-American States, a policy moreover, 
which to a consider^able extent was called for by political 
exigency. . 



•Balestler, James G. Blaine, p. 165. 

♦♦Hart, 

•♦•Ibid. 



♦♦Hart, American Historical Review, ^^ o%fizel?^y(S60Qle 
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PART I. 
BLAINB'S FIRST SECRETARYSHIP. 



CHAPTER !• 
INFI.UENCE IN SPANISH AMERICA. 

When Blaine became Secretary of State under Garfield, 
the war In South America had been raging for some time. Hence 
a brief resume of that war is necessary. When the Spanish- 
American States freed themselves from Spain at the beginning 
of this century, they adopted as a general principle for the 
settlement of territorial limits, that the boundaries of 
the nev states should be based upon the limits of the former 
Spanish vice-royalties, captain-generalies, or the provinces 
then constituting the independent republics. • Owing to the 
vague, elastic, and often conflicting grants of the Spanish 
mOnarchs, this theoretical limitation failed in practice. *• 
It was a rancorous boundary dispute arising from the inde- 
finite boundary line between Chili and Bolivia that caused 
the war of 1879—1881. 

Up to the middle of the century Chili's claim to the 



*Arana, Histoire de la Guerre du Pacifique, Part I, p. 1. 
••Ibid, p. 22. 
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eoaet up to 23^ South was not dlsputad by Bolivia.* The 
enterprising Chilians explored the desert of Ataeama and 
disclosed its wealth of copper, saltpetre and guano. Bolivia 
then, and not till then** claimed this territory under the 
Uti Posseditis of 1810.*** Both governments presented terri- 
torial documents supporting their claims. In 1863 Bolivia 
threatened war. Finally in 1866 Chili compromised by 
limiting her claim to 24<> South; but stipulating for a sort 
of joint ownership and control of the territory from 23^ 
South to 25® South. Bolivia violated certain parts of this 
treaty and in 1871 a revolutionary government entirely dis- 
claimed it. In 1874 another treaty was signed which Arama 
claims was another compromise by Chili* Certainly Chilian 
capital and enterprise was developing the region* In 1878 
a new government in Bolivia repudiated the treaties of its 
predecessors and in violation of the treaty of 1874 levied 
a new duty on the nitrate export from the neutral zone by a 
Cliilian company.^ When the company demurred, Bolivia ordered 
its property, worth six millions, to be sold at auction. 
Hence on February 14, 1879, (the day fixed for the sale), 
five hundred Chilian soldiers landed at Antofagasta to pre-* 

•Senate Executive Documents, 47th Cong. First Session, 
No. 79, p. 25. 

** Ibid, p. 25. 

♦**Markham, History of Peru, p. 384. 

oSen. Ex. Doc. No. 79, 47th Cong, first sess. p. 619. 
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vent it** The war had practically begtm* 

Peru offered to mediate. But the discovery of the secret 
treaty (offensive and defensive) of 1873, between Bolivia and 
Peru, caused Chili to reject mediation and declare war on 
Peru* Before the inauguration of Garfield, Chili had occu- 
pied the disputed territory, destroyed the Peruvian fleet, 
and captured Lima. (January 16, 1881. ) 

Our government early informed these states that our good 
offices would be extended if the belligerents were ready to 
accept themt* As early as June, 1879, our minister at La P»2 
had offered his good offices to Bolivia to promote peace. ••• 
Through the strenuous efforts of our ministers to the 
warring states, a peace conference was held on October 22, 

1880, on board the U* S. Ship Lackawanna at Arica. The 
three United States ministers, and representatives of 
Chili, Peru, and Bolivia were present; but as the allies 
would not consent to Chili's preliminary demand for a cession 
of territory, no resiiLt was reached.^ Our government did not 
relax its efforts to secure peace however. On February 10, 

1881, Secretary Svarts instructed our ministers to Peru and 
Chill to urge the desire of the United States government for 
peace, •without unnecessary delay and upon reasonable and 



^Arana, p. 48. 
••Richardson, v. 7, p. 570. 
•••1 Sen. Ex. Doc. No. 79, 47th Cor^. first sess. p. 3. 



oibid, p. 135, 38, 392. 
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honorable terms* • Chili, however, declared that she would 
treat only with Peru, and declined our mediation, as well 
as that proffered by Buropean powers* ♦ About the same time 
Chili refused to treat further with the govejrnment of 
Dictator Pierola of Peru* In February, 1881, Senor Cal- 
deron, backed by a few Peruvians and supported by Chili, 
established a provisional government* ♦♦ 

Thus when Blaine became Secretary of State, March 4, 
1881, there were two governments in Peru, that of the Dictator 
Pierola and the Provisional Government of Calderon* The 
Chilian soldiers were plundering Peru and confiscating 
property* ••• On March first the secretary of Pierola addressed 
a note to our minister, asking him to bring the facts to 
the consideration of his government, and claiming that 
Chili's intention was to ruin Peru, she was making herself 
arbitrator of the legitimacy of the Peruvian government*^ The 
question as to whether the United States should recognize 
the Provisional Government or continue to recognize the 
Pierola Government was an extremely delicate one; the 
former government owed its existence to the support of 
Chili, the latter was discredited by Chili. On April thir- 
teenth, our minister in Pexni wrote: •Upon the whole the 

•Sen. Ex. Doc. No. 79, 47th Cong, first sess* p* 155,596* 

♦•Ibid, p* 456. 

•••Ibid, p. 461. 

^Ibid, p. 462. ^ . 
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evidenoe as yet is qiiite clear that the overwhelming 
majority of the people of Peru are opposed to the Provisional 
Government, and still adhere to Pierola, and, at present, 
if the Chilian army should leave to-morrow the only safety 
of the members of the Provisional Government would be in 
flightl* He thought however that if the Calderon government 
were not supported by the CMlians it would be popular, as 
Pierola still professed to carry on thu war.* There was now a 
growing feeling in Peru that the conquerers intended to 
annex a large part of or even the whole of the subjtigated 
state. •• 

On May ninth, Blaine wrote to our minister in Peru: •If 
the Calderon government is supported by the character and 
intelligence of Peini and is really endeavoring to restore 
constitutional govei^iinent with a view both to order within 
and negotiations with Chili for peace, you may recognize it 
as the existing provisional government, and render what 
aid you can by advice and good offices to that end?*** Al- 
though the Calderon government was growing in power, on 
May twenty-sixth, at a meeting of the diplomatic corps in 
Lima, with but one exception the corps was unanimous in its 
agreement that there was not as yet sufficient ground for 

•Sen* Ex. Doc. No. 79, 47th Cong, first sess. p. 478. 
••Ibid, p. 481, 493, 
•♦•Ibid, p. 495. 
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recognizing the Calderon Government.* On Jtine sixteenth, 
minister Christ lancy replied to Blaine of the ninth, that 
he thoxight that the second and third could be answered In 
the affirmative; but that the first was hard to decide and 
that the Provisional Government had not yet secured the 
attendance of a quorum of the Peruvian Congress^** On June 
twenty-first, the diplomatic corps decided that the Ca Ideron 
Government was a government de facto only by the sufferance of 
Chill, and this action was duly communicated to our govern- 
ment* *•• On June twenty-eighth, however, not having re- 
ceived from Blaine any modification of Instructions of May 
ninth, and learning that his successor would not arrive 
for some time, he recognized the Calderon Goveimment as the 
Provisional Government of Peru, saying, however, at the 
same time, that if left to his own judgment he would have 
postponed recognizing it until it had become a government de 
facto.® 

This recognition of the Calderon Government by Blaine 
has been severely criticized. ®<> It was alleged, and with 
truth, that Blaine disregarded the general law that only 
de facto governments should be recognized. But it should be 

♦Sen. Ex. Doc. No. 79, 47th Cong, first sess. p. 498. 
•♦ Ibid, p. 502. 
••♦Ibid, p. 503. 
oibld, p. 505. 
^^Nation, v. 39, p. 172. 
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borne in mind that if the United States had not recognized 
Calderon, Peru would have been entirely at the meroy of 
Chili, as the latter government refused to treat with Pierola, 
who was hiding in the mountain fastnesses* On the recognition 
of Calderon, Chili had no longer a valid excuse for delaying 
the peace negotiations* 

The newly established Peruvian Government on July 
twelfth secured a quorum in Congress, and Calderon was con- 
tinued as President* • On June fifteenth, Hurlbut, our new 
minister to Perm, was instructed to encourage the Peruvians 
in establishing a native and orderly governiiient. •The 
United States cannot refuse to recognize the rights which 
the Chilian government has acquired by the successes of the 
war, and it may be that a cession of territory will be the 
necessary price to be paid for peace. ••♦ There should, 
however, be no preliminary conditions as an ultimatum on 
either side. Chili should not insist on territorial cession 
as a necessary preliminary. At the same time a despatch of 
the same tenor was sent to 7vlinister Kilpatrick at Santiago. 

Events soon occurred which vindicated Blaine's atti- 
tude towards the Calderon government. In his first report 
Hurlbut stated that the latter government was infinitely 
mor e regular and constitutional than that of Pierola. ••• 

•Sen. Ex. Doc. No. 79, 47th Cong, first sess. p. 506. 
•*Ibid, p. 501. ^ , 

•••Ibid, p. 510. Digitized by LrrOOgle 
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But now Chili, because of an alleged unauthorized exercise 
of power,* withdrew her support of the Provisional Government 
and refused to treat with its representatives. Unofficially, 
Chili insisted on territorial cession as the sine qua non of 
peace* Peru declined to treat on that basis; she was willing 
to pay millions of indemnity but not one foot of territory* 
Our minister thought that the United States should not 
allow forcible annexation by Chili. •• Extravagent rumors 
were now current regarding impending action by the United 
States, ••• due largely to the indiscretion of our minister* 
On August twenty-fifth Hurlbut had an interview with Admiral 
Lynch in which he stated that •it is contrary to the rules 
which should prevail among enlightened nations to proceed at 
once, and as a sine qua non of peace, to transfer territory 
undoubtedly Peruvian, to the jurisdiction of Chili, without 
first demonstrating the inability or unwillingness of Peru to 
furnish indemnity in some other form. Such a course on the 
part of Chi3i would meet with decided disfavor on the part 
of the United States.*^ Tids unauthorized statement and 
action were severely criticized by Blaine. The British and 
French ministers now offered their good offices to Calderon. 



•Sen, Ex. Doc. No. 79, first sess. 47th Cong. p. 167. 
♦•:bid, p. 513. 
•♦•Ibid, p. 515. 
oibid, p. 516. 
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Pierola, claiming to represent the true government , opened 
a correspondence with our minister. • 

But conditions were to become even more critical. Calderon 
had organized a government , convened a congress, issued 
decrees 9 supported an armed force, borrowed money, emitted 
bills of credit and carried on negotiations for peace. ♦♦ 
In spite of this, however, and of the fact that the provi- 
sional government had been recognized by foreign governments 
and virtually recognized by Chili, on September twenty- sixth. 
Admiral Lynch, (the Chilian naval coniTiander) seized the 
Peinivian treasury, appointed Chilian officers to collect the 
Peruvian revenues, and on the twenty-eighth, issued a decree 
declaring the Calderon government at an end.*** Our mini- 
ster advised Calderon not to obey this decree, and acting 
further on his advice the Peruvian Congress, to be prepared 
for emergencies, elected Admiral Montero Vice-President. ¥hen 
the Chilian authorities were officially informed of this 
election. President Calderon and his Secretary of State 
were seized, taken on board a Chilian iron-clad, and trans- 
ported to Chili.® This high-handed action by the conquerors 
sex*ved to strengthen the prevailing opinion of the Peruvians, 
that the aim of Chili was to keep Peru in such a disorganized 

•Sen. Ex. Doc. 47th Cong. No. 79, p. 520. 
•*Ibid, p .527. 
•••Ibid. p. 529. 

Olbid, p. 560. Digitized by Google 
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and anarohial oondition that she could not successfully 
oppose the aggrandizing schomes of Chili* Certainly the 
action was discourteous to our govex*nment. The critical 
condition was intensified by the unguarded statements and 
officiousness of General Hurlbut in the Lynch affair (see p. 16) 
as well as in his communication to the secretary of Pierola; 
which caused great dissatisfaction in Chili, and by unduly 
exalting the iiopes of the Peinivians deferred the peace ne- 
gotiations* • Further, this led to an unfortunate difference 
between Hurlbut and Kilpatrick, our minister in Chili, which 
discredited our government and called forth the disapproval 
of the State Department* *• 

President Garfield, therefore, deemed it advisable to 
place the tripartite peace negotiations in the hands of a 
special commissioner. On November thirtieth, Messrs. Hurlbut 
and Kilpatrick were informed of the appointment of Mr. V. H. 
Trescott to that post.*** Mr. Walker Blaine, son of the 
Secretary, was sent as his assistant. Before the arrival 
of the commissioners, the inopportune action of Hurlbut 
in negotiating for a United States naval station at 
Chimbote, and his extraordinary transactions with a Peruvian 
Railroad Company, called forth a further reproof from Blaine. <> 

♦Sen. Ex. Doc. 47th Cong, first sess. No. 79, p.170,162. 
••Ibid, p. 566. 
•♦•Ibid, p. 575, 171. 
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Blaine's instructions to Tresoott are worthy of care- 
rul attention as indicating most clearly his policy towards 
the contending republicst Our conmissioner was first to in- 
vestigate the Calderon affair and to discover whether or 
not our government had been fully informed regatrding the 
action of Chili; and if the arrest of Calderon were in 
resentful reply to our continued recognition of his gove la- 
ment, he was to tell Chili that the United States considers 
it "an intentional and unwarranted offence^* which will 
"cause the immediate suspension of all diplomatic inter- 
course, •• He was not authorized to make any explanation of 
Hurlbut's action. If Chili maintained her right to settle 
the difficulty without friendly intervention, and refused 
to allow the formation of any government not pledged to 
cession of territory, he was to express the disappointment 
and dissatisfaction felt by the United States at such a 
deplorable policy. "The United States maintains therefore 
that Peru has the right to demand that an opportunity should 
be allowed her (Peru) to find such indemnity and guarantee. 
Nor can this government admit that a cession of territory 
can be properly exacted far exceeding in value the amplest 
estimate of a reasonable indemnity?** If the good offices of 

♦Sen. Bx. Doc. No. 79, 47th Cong, first sess. p. 176. 
♦*Ibid, p. 178. 
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of the United States were rejected we would hold ourselves 
free to appeal to the other republics of the continent. Ihe 
arrival of our commissioners in South America created much 
excitement and speculation, but before their arrival Blaine's 
resignation, handed in on September twenty-second, and 
renewed on October thirteenth, had been accepted, December 
ninth* • The further negotiations of the United States in this 
affair will therefore be left for the next section of this 
thesis. 

But before leaving this part of Blaine's foreign policy, 
it would be well to examine briefly the reflections which 
have been cast upon it. Not only was his recognition of the 
Calderon government criticized, and his instructions to our 
ministers perverted; *• but he was accused of designing a war*** 
and his motive was alleged to be pecuniary gain. As to Blaine's 
alleged war policy, Trescott in a letter of July 17, 1882, 
declared that it was *too absurd for serious consideration. *<> 
The charge which attracted the most attention was the one 
which claimed that Blaine's attitude towards the three 
warring South American States was due in part at least to his 
corrupt connection with certain claims then pending against 

♦Hamilton's Biography of James 6. Blaine, p. 518. 
••Nation, v. 39, p. 172. 
•••Cressey, Life of Blaine, p. 356. 
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the Peruvian Government, and particularly the Landreau claim .• 
Mr. Shipherd, the agent for the Cochet claim agfidnst Peru, 
circulated defamatory re pons regarding Blaine's actions in 
regard to the claims. It was alleged also that certain docu- 
ments relating thereto had been abstracted from the files of 
the State Department. On February 24, 1882, a resolution 
passed the House of Representatives directing the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs to investigate the matter. •• This com- 
mittee was later authorized to demand of Shipherd all cor- 
respondence relating thereto, •♦• and to send a committee to 
New York City to examine witnesses.^ After full investigation 
of the affair, this committee said of Blaine: *He has re- 
ceived a vindication?^^ 



During Blaine's secretary-ship, the long pending Pata- 
gonian boundary dispute between Chili and Argentina was peace- 
fully settled. This dispute, which at times seemed to threaten 
a disastrous war^^^was settled through the efforts of the 
United States ministexsat Santiago and Buenos Ayres, who for 
months before the inauguration of Garfield had been trying 

•1. Sen. Bx. Doc. 47th Cong, first sess* No. 79, p. 522, 
561, 579, 584. 

••Congressional Record, v. 13, part 2, p. 1429. 

•••Ibid, p. 1986. 

oibid, p. 3441. 

<^^Cressey"s Blaine, p. 357. 

oooporeign Relations of the United States for 1881, p. 130. 
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to settle the dispute.* Blaine Instructed our ministers to 
lose no opportunity to demonstrate the desire of the United 
States to see the dispute peacefully closed^ and although 
the United States did not seek the position of arbitrator, 
yet it would not decline it.** As the two contending re- 
publics had no representative at their neighbor's capital, 
the suggestion of our minister at Buenos Ayres vas followed, 
and negotiations were carried on by wire between our ministers 
at Buenos Ayres and at Santiago, who conferred confidentially 
with the governments of Argentina and Chili respectively 
regarding their territorial clalms# By June first a basis of 
settlement which definitely fixed the boundary line was 
practically agreed upon. ♦•♦ On June third and June sixth, 
the foreign ministers of Chill and of Argentina respectively 
made the agreement official, on July twenty-third it was 
signed, and on the twenty-second of October it was ratified 
by wire.^ The good offices of our government were gratefully 
acknowledged by the two contending parties^^^ for, as the 
minister of Argentina said, the peacable settlement was *due 
to the unremitting efforts of the representatives of the 
United States in both countries. *^^^ 



•Foreign Relations of the United States for 1881, p. 130. 

♦•Ibid, p4 6. 

***Ibid, p. 8. 

oibld, p. 11. oibid, p. 163. ^ooibid. 
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The attitude of certain European powers, particularly 
Prance, towards Venezuela as regards the payment of the 
monthly quotas of the foreign diplomatic debt, called forth 
vigorous action from Blaine • It appears that before 1880, 
in accordance with a convention of 1873 with Venezuela, 
Prance had received a proportionately greater quota than 
any of the other creditor countries. •(Denmark, Germany, 
Great Britain, Holland, Spain and the United States. ) Vene- 
zuela alleged, and with truth, that she could not continue 
the payment of the French quota without injustice to the 
other creditor countries, and in May, 1880, by a legislative 
resolution, the Prench monthly quota was reduced about one- 
half. The Prench government then assumed a threatening atti- 
tude, and presented as its ultimatum a return to the previous 
quota. By March 30, 1881, she had threatened to withdraw her 
legation from Venezuela^** and April sixth, on Venezuela's 
refusal to yield to her ultimatum, the Prench charge left.*** 
Ihe matter was repeatedly presented to the United States 
government by Venezuela, which insisted that our government 
should become the disburser of the funds under a treaty. At 
an interview of the Venezuelan representative at Washington 
with Blaine, the latter decided to offer the good offices 



♦Por. Rel. U. S. 1881, p. 1217. ••Ibid, p. 1201. 
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of our government with Prance* • On May fifth Blaine telegraphed 
our minister Noyes at Paris to that effect •*• The French 
government replied that it wished time to consider; that it 
thought Venezuela was acting unfairly^ as by the treaty of 
1864 the French debts had preference. A little later it was 
rumored that France intended to blockade the Venezuelan 
ports and take possession of the custom houses. 

Under these circumstances Venezuela desired to get 
from our government an assurance that it would prevent all 
coercive action by Prance. ••• On July 23, 1881, Blaine in- 
structed Noyes that no preference could be claimed by Prance 
on account of the earlier acknowledgement of its debt. *A 
national debt rests for its security on national honor. •<> 
He further stated that it was the President's belief that the 
creditor nations should reach a general accord on the question; 
and STiggests, (following the treaty proposed by Venezuela to 
the United States November 3, ISSO^®), that the money should 
be received and paid monthly by an agent of the United 
States Government at Caracas, and that in case of default for 
three months, this agent was to take possession of certain 
custom-houses, from the receipts of which the debts were to be 

*Por. Rel. U. S. 1881, p. 1207. 
••Ibid, p. 1212. 
•♦•Ibid, p. 1214. 
oibid, p. 1217. 
^oibid, p. 1191, 1201. 
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paid.* Venezuela expressed her satisfaction with this arrange- 
ment^ and authorized the United States to "choose terms for 
settlement^ consulting its rights^ its friendly sentiments^ 
and naturally the rights and ability of Venezuela. *•• 

When the French government finally stated its position, 
it was, in short, that the payment of their previous monthly 
quota was specially guaranteed by Article forty-three of the 
convention of 1864, between Venezuela and France, as said 
article specially hypothecates certain Venezuelan revenues 
for that purpose, •We do not base our claim*, said the 
French minister, "on priority, but on the precise text of a 
convention regularly and publicly concluded between the 
two countries* •••• Venezuela's attitude in regard to the 
treaty was the cause of the French position, and so long as 
this purpose was manifested, France could not "advantageously 
examine" any proposals for a resumption of the previous 
relations. All intention of forestalling the good offices 
of the United States was disclaimed. lo this Blaine replied 
that the United States and the other creditor governments 
were no more called on "to recognize the supremacy of 
the convention of 1864 than to defer to mere priority of date."*^ 
In closing he put the case cogently; "You will remind Mr. 

•For. Rel. U. S. 1881, p. 1217. ••Ibid, p. 1222. 
•••Ibid, p. 1325. 

^Ibid, p. 1227. 
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Gambetta that the question at issue is not whether France 
shall surrender the amoiint owed her by Venezuela, but whe- 
ther she shall have it paid in installments at the same 
ratio as those of the other creditor nations, or in a larger 
ratio, not acknowledged by the United States to be equit- 
able. •• 

Blaine also exerted his effoz*ts to secure the sus- 
pension of the operation of a decree of the Venezuelan 
Congress imposing an additional duty upon all goods entering 
Venezuelan ports that had been tranj«hiped at any of the 
West Indian Islands. This decree threatened serious injury 
to the American trade with the republic. It was maintained 
by Venezuela that the decree was passed to stop smuggling 
and to disconcert certain revolutionists on the West 
Indian Islands, and its revocation was promised*? Under 
Blaine *s successor this decree was not revoked, but some- 
what modified. 



Blaine's attitude towards Mexico was in consonance 
with his general policy. On June 1, 1881, he addressed a 
note to the United States minister in Mexico explaining the 
light in which the administration regarded Mexico. No dis- 
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clairaer, he said, is now needed of any desire by the 
United States for any Mexican territory. The two common- 
wealths ought to be drawn closer together by their increas- 
ing prosperity. The Mexican government now recognizes the 
infltix of American capital and energy as a benefit. Our 
minister was instructed that while he should avoid the 
advocacy of any individusLL undertaking of Americans in Mexi- 
co, he should embrace every suitable opportunity to explain 
the purpose of the general movement. He was to express our 
earnest hope that Mexico's resources should be rendered 
productive, that hand in hand with this should go the up- 
building of stable and constitutional govexmment; in 
short, that Mexico may quickly attain her destined place 
as one of the most •powerful, well-ordered and prosperous 
states in the harmonious system of western republics. •• 

The boundary dispute between Mexico and Guatemala, 
which had been a vexing problem since the time of Iturbide, 
evoked Blaine's earnest efforts. SeverstL expensive com- 
missions had been unable to settle the dispute. •• Mexico 
now sent troops into the disputed territory, and Guatemala, 
apprehensive of Mexican aggrandizement, prepared to do like- 
wise. Guatemala requested our good offices, and our minister 
in Central America wrote, that if the United States would 
not assist in the settlement, Guatemala would call some 
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European power to her aid** On June sixteenth, Blaine wrote 
our minister in jjexioo, that in the interests of justice 
our government could not but heed the representations of 
Guatemala and her formal application for our good offices, 
made to us as the natural protector of the rights and 
integrity of the neighboring republics* •• He set forth clearly 
that the United States "is not a self-constituted arbitrator 
of the destinies of either country or of both in that matter. 
It is simply the impartial friend of both, ready to tender 
frank and impartial counsel touching anything which may 
menace the peace and prosperity of its neighbors. It is 
above all anxious to do any and everything which will tend 
to make stronger the natural union of the republics of the 
continent in the face of the tendencies of other and more 
distant governments to influence the internal affairs of 
Spanish America* •••• Acting therefore as the impartial friend 
of both parties, the President deemed it his duty to set 
before Mexico the dangers which would be caused by disre- 
garding the boundaries of her weaker neighbors^ and a resort 
to force in acqtiiring territory to which her title was 
disputed* Such a policy would be regarded as unfriendly 
towards the President's cherished plan of upbuilding strong 
Republican Governments in Spanish America* On June twenty- 
first, Blaine supplemented this by another dispatch regarding 

•For. Rel. U. S* 1881, p* 108. •♦Ibid, ^tiz^^eGoOglc 
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Mexico's apparent policy of increasing h^r territory by con- 
quest. The established policy of the United States to 
abstain from territorial aggression gave her the right to 
use her friendly offices in discouraging such action on the 
part of adjacent states. It was obligatory on our government 
to exert its influence to preserve their national life and 
integrity. In that respect, the policy of the United States 
and Mexico should be identical. Blaine asked the co-operation 
of Mexico in this policy of building up strong Republican 
Governments in Central America. An adverse policy could be 
regarded only as unwise; while any action leading to the 
absorption of her weaker neighbors would be deemed unfriendly 
to the best interests of America. "The good feeling between 
Mexico and the United States will be fortified by a frank 
avowal that the Mexican policy toward the neighboring states 
is not one of conquest but of conciliation, peace and 
fi^iendship.** 

Mexico now claimed that her troops had been sent to the 
frontier to protect her citizens; •• that Guatemala had 
occupied territory to which she had no rig/it, and that 
there was nothing to arbitrate. She distinctly disavowed any 
intention of conquering any part of Guatemalan territory. 
A little later, (August eleventh) however, the Mexican 
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minister stated that his govemnient did not altogether 
reject arbitration. • On September twenty-second, our 
minister in Mexico informed Blaine that our offer of ar- 
bitration had caused sharp and unfavorable criticism in 
Mexico, and that nothing but a positive stand by the United 
States vuld prevent war on the boundary question. In reply 
Blaine instructed minister Morgan to express our regret and 
disappointment at Mexico *8 treatment of our offer of good 
services. Until some decisionwas made Mexican troops should 
be withdrawn from the disputed territory. It was distinctly 
declared that the United States government would consider a 
hostile demonstration against the Guatemalan Government as 
inconsonant with the friendly relations existing between 
the two nations and injurious to the best interests of all 
the republics of this continent. ♦• In closing he ably sumna- 
z*lzed his peace policy thus: "The govezmment of the United 
States has the sincerest sympathy and the profoundest interest 
in the prosperity of the Spanish Republics of America, and is 
influenced by no selfish considerations in its earnest 
efforts to prevent war between them. Ihis country will continue 
its policy of peace even if it cannot have the great aid 
which the co-operation of Mexico would assure; and it will 
hope at no distant time to see such concord and co-operation 
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between all the nations of America as will render war 
impossible. •• 
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CHAPTER II. 
INFLUENCE IN THE PACIFIC. • 



Information having been received that the British were 
intriguing in Hawaii for privileges given to the United 
States by a reciprocity treaty, and encouraging Cooley emi- 
gration from British India? on June 30, 1881, Blaine distinctly 
stated that our government would not allow any violation of 
the very essence of the treaty which itself stated that no 
other nation should be permitted to enjoy the same privileges 
regarding freedom in the entry of goods as those enjoyed by 
the United States. Our minister in Hawaii was instructed 
to encourage the Hawaiian Government in the maintenance of 
its treaty obligations. On November nineteenth, Blaine clearly 
set forth the relations of the United States to these Islands: 
•Under no circumstances will it permit the transfer of the 
territory or sovereignty of these Islands to any of the 
great European powers. •** In Blaine's dispatch he pointed out 
the tendency toward closer commercial relations between the 
two peoples. Hawaii was within the commercifiLL domfidn of our 
western coast. The strategic position of these Islands brought 
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them as much as the Isthnfius Itself within the realm of 
•purely American policy, • Hence arose the necessity of the 
close treaty relations which should so bind Hawed i to the 
United States as to make them "practically a part of the 
American State System, without derogation of their independence?* 
The reciprocity treaty of 1875 made Hawaii the sugar-field of 
our Pacific coast and a market for our manufactures. Hawaii 
was thus given a great impetus foin*rard. Our Pacific policy 
was the natural complement of our Atlantic policy, Hawaii 
•is the key to the maritime dominion of the Pacific states 
as Cuba is the key to the Gulf trade. ••• These islands cannot 
be joined to Asia; if they drift from independence at all 
it must be towards the Ainerican System, "to which they belong 
by the operation of natural laws, and must belong by the 
operation of political necessity, •••• The introduction of any 
non-American interests would be inconsistent with our re- 
lations. If Hawaii found the maintenance of neutrality im- 
possible, the United States would meet the changed con- 
ditions by an American solution. 



•Por. Rel. U. S. 1881, p. 636. 
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CHAPTER III. 
CENTRAL AMERICA AND THE INTER-OCEANIC CANAL. - 



In his correspondence with the Central American States^ 
Blaine expressed our nation's desire for their prosperity 
and his opinion that this could be best accomplished by a 
Union« Our minister to these states was to endeavor to get 
the Central American Governments to join the postal Union 
proposed to them October twenty-ninth, last.* 

But his most significant action in this connection was 
taken in regard to our rights under the treaty of 1846 between 
the United States and Colombia. On the twenty-fifth of 
December, 1880, Costa Rica and Colombia agreed by a convention 
to submit a boundary dispute to the arbitration of the Bel- 
gian King, the Spanish King, and the President of Argentina, 
in the order named. •• On May twenty-sixth, therefore, Blaine 
wrote to our minister stating that as our government had 
been given no official notice of said convention, we could 
not formally notice it; but that he should inform the Costa 
Rican Government that tho United States recognized the 
value of arbitration, and that by the thirty-fifth article of 
the treaty of 1846 with Colombia, it had a direct interest 
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in the question as the guarantees of that treaty entitled it 
to know what changes were to be made in Colombian territory. 
Our Secretary distinctly stated that the United States would 
not consider itself bound "by the decision of any arbitrator 
in whose appointment they have not been consulted and 
in whose selection they have not concurred."* In reply 
Costa Rica claimed that it had never been informed of the 
treaty of 1846* 



Closely connected with Blaine's attitude in Central 
America was his position in regard to the Panama Canal. 
The representatives of the United States and of Colombia 
had negotiated a Protocol which Blaine thought would secure a 
satisfactory treaty defining the relations of the two powers 
to the inter-oceanic transit •*• Leax^irc of the rejection of 
this treaty by Colombia, ••• and being informed by the United 
States itiinister in Colombia that the Government of Colombia 
was publicly avowing its desire to terminate the treaty of 
1846t and appeal to Europe for a joint guarantee of the 
neutrality of the Isthmis and the sovereignty of Colombia? 
on June twenty-fourth Blaine addressed a note to our minister 
in London, a copy of which was sent mutatis mutandis to the 
United States ministers in Europe, ^^ 
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In this note it was emphatically stated that by the treaty of 
1846 between the United States and Colombia, for certain 
concessions made by us ve were guaranteed "positively and 
efficaciously** the neutrality of the IstJimxs and of any 
inter«oceanic communication, and we in turn guaranteed the 
right of Colombia to sovereignty over that part of the Isth- 
mus of Panama included in the State of Panama. *In the 
judgment of the President, this guarantee, given by the 
United States of America, does not require re«-enforcement, or 
accession, or assent from any other power. "•• The United 
States did not wish to interfere with European ownership of 
any of the canal stock. With the development of our Pacific 
coast the canal would become as much a channel of communica- 
tion between our Eastern and Western coasts as our trans- 
continental rail-roads. Hence an agreement by European nations 
to guarantee the neutrality of the canal "would be viewed by 
this government with the gravest concern, •••• and any 
attempt to supersede the treaty of 1846 "would partake of 
the part of an alliance against the United States and would 
be regarded by this government as an indication of an un- 
friendly feeling."^ This was but the adherence to a policy 
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long since •nunelated« 

This dispatch is doubly Important because it precipitated 
a discussion on the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. By this treaty of 
1850 Great Britain and the United States undertook to 
guarantee the neutraG^ity of the Irans-Istimian Canal. Both 
powers were forbidden to control the mouths of said canal « 
Blaine's policy has been criticized because he omitted all 
reference to the Clayton-Bulwer treaty in his note of June 
twenty-fourth. His critics say that instead of using a 
threatening tone towards England, he should have stated our 
objection to this treaty and propose its abrogation.* 
However, it was Blaine's opinion as stated in his last des- 
patch (of November twenty-ninth) to Great Britain on the 
subject, that Article eight of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty did 
not extend the guarantee of Article one of said treaty 
over canals either through Mexico or Panama, as previous 
obligations of the United States with Colombia required that 
our government be freed from the imperfect and vague compact 
of 1850,with Great Britain. ♦• 

To this Great Britain did not agree. On November tenth 
Lord Granville answered the dispatch of the twenty-fourth of 
June by tersely stating that the position of the United 

•Nation, V. 34, p. 92. 

♦•Sen. Ex. Doc. 47th Cong, first sess. No. 78, p. 8. 
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States and Great Britain relative to the canal vas determined j 

by the Clayton-Bnlwer treaty. • 

In his answer of November nineteenth^ Blaine gave an 
historical resume of our objections to the treaty and proposed 
to re-adjust it by mutual, agreement. In brief he proposed the 
following modifications, (1), that every part of the treaty 
which forbids the United States to fortify the canal and hold 
the political control of it in conjunction with the country 
in which it was to be located should be cancelled; (2), those 
parts of the treaty preventing both powers from making any 
acquisition of territory in Central America to remain in 
full force, this however, was not to prevent the acquisition 
of naval stations by voluntary cession to the United States. 

;» 

(3), The United States will not object to the clause provid- 
ing for the establishment of a free port at each end of any 
canal which may be constructed. (4), He suggests that the 
provision in which the powers agree to make treaty stipula- 
tions for a joint protectorate over any Trans-Isthmian comimi- 
nication, as it has never been perfected should be considered 
obsolete. (5), The clause incompletely defining the distance 
from either end of the canal where in time of war captures 
might be made by either belligerent on the high seas should 
be completed by stipulation between the Great Powers of the 
World. •• 

•For. Rel. U. C. 1881, p. 549. ••Crawfordijigia^dCj^* of Blaine, j 
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Blaine presented a strong argtiment for the modification 
of the treaty, showing the convention had been made over 
thlz*ty-three years ago under exceptional circumstances; 
it vas tempox*ary In its nature? the treaty had been fre- 
quently objected to by the United States, its abrogation had 
been proposed by Great Britain*** It vas admitted by both 
parties that "the engagements of the treaty vere ml sunder- 
stadlngly entered into. Imperfectly comprehended, contradicto- 
rily Interpreted and mutually vexatious** Pirst, for self- 
protection, the United States insists on her right to control 

the Isthnian transit, and seond, because in no other way 
can its "absolute neutralization" as regards European powers 
by assxu^ed. 

We have seen that in his first secretaryship the foreign 
policy of Blaine was vigorous. He became Secretary of State 
when a disastrous war was devastating the Pacific coast 
of South America. He exerted all the Influence of the Great 
Republic of the North to secure a peaceful settlement of the 
war that would be so far as possible satisfactory alike to the 
conqueror and to the conquered. We saw that his anxiety to 
restore tranquility to the three contending Republics caused 
him to despatch a special commission to South America, clothed 
with power to promote peace. Indeed, his actions in opposing 



•For. Rel. U. S. 1881, p. 558. 

••Ibid, p. 568. rmocrlr^ 
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Chillis apparent schemes of territorial aggrandizement were 
so emphatic as to provoke the cry of Jingoism. Under Secre- 
tary of State Evart8» our ministers at Chili and Argentina 
had labored to secure the adjustment of the long-standing 
Patagonian boundary dispute between these two countries. 
By his instructions to our ministers, Blaine materially 
promoted the peaceful settlement of the controversy. In the 
matter of the diplomatic debt of Venezuela be strove success* 
fully to prevent any aggressive action by Prance towards that 
Republic, clearly pointing out that the demands of the French 
Governinent were unjust to the other creditor countries. On the 
other hand he firmly maintained that Venezuela should pay 
the monthly quotas of her debt promptly. Ihe attitude of 
Blaine towards Mexico was typical of his general policy. 
While he expressed our best wishes for the development of 
the material resources and the harmonious evolution of that 
country, and stated his belief that Mexico was to be brought 
into closer commercial relations with the United States; 
yet he did not hesitate to point out the disastrous effects 
which would inevitably ensue on the adoption by her of an 
aggrandizing policy towards her weaker neighbors. The in- 
trigues of Great Britain in Hawaii for the enjoyment of 
privileges exclusively granted by treaty to the United 
States, evoked a declaration from Blaine of our peculiar 
relations to that Island Group; that it was pJ^actiCiaily^aL t^ 
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part of the American System, and that if Hawaii found the 
maintenance of neutrality impossible the United States wotild 
meet changed conditions by an American solution. As regards 
Central America Blaine expressed his opinion that its pros- 
perity, ardently desired by our government, could be best 
accomplished by a union. Our rights under the treaty of 
1846 with Colombia, he most distinctly emphasized, both 
to the governments of Central America and Europe. Our 
attitude towards the Clayton-Bu3N»r treaty was defined as 
never before, and an earnest endeavor made to secure such 
modification as would suit the changed conditions of 1881 
and ensure the neutralization of the Trans-Isthnian Canal, 
while practically vesting the political control of the 
transit in the hands of the United States. 
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PART II • 
THE POLICY OP FRBLINGHUYSEN. 

CHAPTER IV. 
INFLUENCE IN SPANISH AMERICA. 

On July 21, 1881, President Garfield was shot and mortally 
wounded by Guiteau.After the death of Garfield Blaine remained 
in the Cabinet until its re -organization by President Arthur.* 
In December, 1881, his resignati9n was accepted by Arthur 
who appointed Frederick T. Frelinghuysen as his successor. 
The new secretary modified Blaine's policy in certain 
respects. The ex-secretary and his friends have claimed that 
in so doing the administration was animated by a desire to 
injure Blaine's political prospect s.** 

let us first examine Prelinghuysen's action in regard 
to our peace negotiations in South America. On January fourth 
the experienced and capable diplomatist Trescott, was Informed 
tiiat the Calderon affair, the most vital issue entrusted to 
him, would be attended to ajt Washington. ••• Five days later 
that part of his instructions, which declared that upon a 
certain contingency our government would withdraw all diplomatic 

•Crawford's Blaine, p. 507. 

••Letter in Hamilton's Blaine, p. 553. 

•••Sen. Ex. Doc. 47th Cong, first sess. No. 79^ p. ia7. 
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intercourse with Chili, was revokedt with the explanation 
that the President himself wished to judge whether or not 
there was cause for offense. He was instxnicted that the 
President did not wish to dictate but merely to exercise 
his kind offices. More than this, Blaine's instructions to 
the special envoys had been published with the new ins timet ions 
wlxLch practically revoked them.* 

On Ti'escott's arrival he found that Chili disclaimed any 
intention of offending the United States in the Calderon 
affair. She offered Peru what he considered harsh conditions 
of peace* •; but our commissioner thought it possible that 
the peace proposals might be modified at the earnest remon- 
strance of the United States. He stated that the publication 
of the war correspondence had injured him, as the inference 
was drawn that he was not empowered to take any action. On 
February seventh Trescott was informed that the United 
States only proposed to give counsel and aid to Peru, and that 
we would not participate in any negotiations based on Chili's 
proposal to him. Although he had been practically stripped 
of power, he was to urge upon Chili moderation and the wisdom 
of making peace without the cession of larapaca. The com- 
missioners themselves keenly realized their impotency and on 

*Sen. Ex. Doc. 47th Cong, first sess. No. 79 p. 520. 
**Por. Rel. U. S. 1882, p. 62. 
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February twenty- fourth Trescott telegraphed that as his 
mission was practically ended, he awaited his recall. • He 
vas not recalled, however, and soon emphasized to our State 
Department the imperative necessity that our government 
should assume some definite position on the subject so as not 
to lead Peru astray. •• Walker Blaine who had visited Bolivia 
enforced this view,***, expressing the dissatisfaction of 
Bolivia with the position of the United States,^ and her 
intention to apply to other American or European powers for 
intervention. On June 26, 1882, our ministers in Chili and Peru 
were informed that "unless Pexni consents to negotiate on the 
basis of a surrender of territory, the United States are 
powerless to help her. "o^ If Peru does not consent to negotiate 
on such a basis tne United States woiiLduse her moral in- 
fluence to get as favorable terms as possible. As was to have 
been expected, the peace overtures of our minister failed. ^^^ 

The commissioners, then, accomplished nothing."*" A sort 
of reaction took place in Pemi against Calderon, General 
Igleasias was appointed supreme chief of the Republic of 
North Peru, and to Mm Chili now turned to negotiate. In the 

*For. Rel. U. S. 1882, p. 78. 

**Ibid, p. 105. 

***Ibid, p. 98. 

^'Ibid, p. 97. 
^'^'Por. Rel. U. S. 1883, p. 707. 
^««Ibid, p. 77-79. 

+Ibid, p. 74. 
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meantime our government and the representatives of Chili and 
Peru at Washington had agreed on bases of settlement between 
Clilli and the Calderon government.* Ihis was useless as 
Chili would not recognize the latter government but signed a 
peace protocol with Iglesias, the terms of wMch were worse 
for Peru than those which could have been secured previously 
by our minister. •• Chili then recognized the Iglesias govern- 
ment, as did also Brazil, ••• and peace now depended on the 
recognition of that government by the United States. But our 
government was dissatisfied with that part of the treaty 
relating to the payment of her foreign debt.^ The European 
powers protested against It.^^ Chill now prepared to evacuate 
Perm, but General Caceres declared himself Dictator of Peini, 
Our government delayed its recognition of the Iglesias govern- 
ment, believing that it was not yet supported by the people. ®^<> 
Iglesias however was soon elected provisional President of 
Peru by the Assembly. In the beginning of April a truce was 
signed between Bolivia and Chili* On April twenty-ninth our 
government recognized the Iglesias govemmentt wijich was sub- 
sequently recognized by the other powers. Civil war now 
raged for some time in Peru between the parties of Caceres 



•For. Rel. U. S. 1883, p. 96. 

••Ibid, 709. 

•••Ibid, 715. 

oibid, p. 711. 

ooPor. Rel. U. S. 1884, p. 417. 

oo^'Ibid, p. 404. 

•fibid, p. 420. 
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and Igleslas. 

In the war on the Pacific, therefore, Prelinghuysen did 
not follow the precedents of his predecessor. The special 
oonmissi oners, on whom Blaine had relied for a settlement of 
the war which would have been Just to Chili and as satis- 
factory as possible to the defeated Republics, were deprived 
of all influence by the modification of their instructions and 
the publication of their confidential correspondence. Chili 
made much harsher terms with Peru than could have been pre- 
viously secured by the mediation of the United States* Our 
envoys were discredited, our policy appeared vacillating and 
inconsistent and the prestige of the Great Republic of the 
North was probably temporarily injured. 



The matter of the settlement of the diplomatic debt of 
Venezuela which Blaine had pushed so vigorously was not 
again mentioned in the diplomatic correspondence until March 
29, 1883. • A resolution of the United States Congress on 
March third of that year had ordered that the granting of 
awards under the convention of 1866 be reviewed by a new 
commission. •• On receiving notice of the passage of this 
resolution, Venezuela suspended the payment of her monthly 



•For. Rel. U. S. 1883, p. 905. 
••Cong. Record, v. 14, p. 922. 
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quotas of the diplomatic r.6bt*» pending action by the 
United States. Our government, however, held that until a new 
treaty was established the Venezuelan Government ought to 
continue the monthly payments. •• prance proposed a basis of 
settlement with Venezuela, which, as it involved a re- 
I casting of the annual quotas of the diplomatic debt, was 

I submitted to the Governments of Germsmy, Denmark, Holland, 

I 

Great Britain and Spain. ♦*• In fact this matter of the Vene- 
zuelan claims was not definitely settled till the beginning 
of Blaine *s second term as Secretary, 

The commercial decree against which Blaine had pro-* 
tested went into effect, and, as he had anticipated, caused 
serious injury to American trade. ^ In spite of the represen- 
tations of our minister it remained in force till January 
20, 1883, when it was slightly modified. «<> 



During Pre linghuy sen's secretaryship Brazil and Uruguay 
had a dispute regarding the debt of Uruguay to Brazil amounting 
to nine millions of dollars. Brazil maintained that Uruguay 
being unable to pay in money must pay in territory. Preling- 

•Por. Rel. U. S. 1S83, p. 922. 

••Annual Message of the President, Por. Rel. U. S. 1883. 

•••Ibid. p. VII. p. VII. 

<>Por. Rel. U. S. 1882, p. 536. 

^^Ann. M^ss. Pres. For. Rel. U. S. 1883. p. VII. 
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huysen instructed our minister that the United States Govern- 
ment would be reluctant to see a Republic hand over even 
in payment of debt territory to a government which was tin- 
republican.* 



On Augiist 12 9 1882 9 the representatives of Mexico and 
Guatemala at Washington signed a convention containing the 
stipulations which were to serve as the basis of the final 
boundary treaty between the two co\mtries«** Thus, in spite 
of the fact that our diplomatic efforts to adjudicate this 
dispute ceased abruptly on Blaine* s resignation^ his object 
was accompli shed • This preliminary convention provided that 
in case of disagreement the President of the United States 
was to arbitrate the matter^ to which he consented* ••• But 
this was imnecessary as on September twentieth the final 
botindary treaty was signed.^ 

Thus in Venezuela, Brazil and Mexico, Prelinghuy sen's 
policy in general resembled Blaine's; but in the settlement 
of the Venezuelan claims, in the protection of American trade 
in South America and in juatters relating to the territorial 
integrity of the Latin- American States, Prelinghuysen's 

•For, Rel. U. S. 1882, p. 30, 32. 
••Ibid, p. 332. 
•••Ibid, p. 438. 
oibid, p. 439. 
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policy was rather passive as contrasted with that of his 
immediate predecessor. 
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CHAPTER V. 
PRELINGHUYSEN IN THE PACIFIC. 



In Hawaii as in South America^ Frelinghuysen adopted a 
less vigorous tone than his predecessor. He instructed our 
minister that the United States vould not hesitate to re-* 
monstrate with Hawaii against the adoption of any short* 
sighted policy. The treaty regulations gave our government 
to expect that the United States* exports to Hawaii would be 
no more burdened than Hawaii •s exports to the United States.* 

On October 13, 1883, our minister sent a copy of 
Hawaii's protest against the further absorption of the 
PolvTiesian nationalitie by foreign states; but as the 
president considered that these Islands formed a part 
rather of the Australasian than of the Polynesian System, he 
did not regard the matter as one calling for our inter- 
position. •• 



•For. Rel. U. S. 1882, p. 343. 
••Ibid, 1883, p. 564, 572, 574, 575. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
CENTRAL AMERICA AND THE CLAYTON- BULWER TREATY. 



In Colombia the action of the local authorities at La 
Paz in regard to ships* papers caused our government to 
express the wish that the Isthmus transit would not be 
hampered as it was at Panama and Colon.* In reply the 
Colombian President stated that his government alone had the 
right to determine the necessary guarantees of freedom and 
neutrality of the canal. •• This our secretary let pass 
unchallenged. Here again his action is in sharp contrast 
with that of Blaine » who took so decided a stand as to the 
rights of the United States over the Panama transit as 
guaranteed by the treaty of 1846. 

A treaty was negotiated with Nicaragua which authorized 
the construction by the United States of a canal and telegraph 
line across the Isthmis.*** There was also correspondence 
with our minister in Central America regarding a Senate 
Bill incorporating the Maritime Canal Goiapany of Nicaragua. ^ 

•For. Rel. U. S. 1883, p. 233. 

••Ibid, p. 235. 

•••pres. Ann. Mess. For, Rel. 1884, p. VI. 

opor. Rel. U. S. 1882, p. 347. 
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In San Salvador the president and foreign minister 
expressed the hope of that country that the inter-oceanic 
canal votild soon be eompletedt and under the auspices of the 
United States. They asked our government to lend the project 
its support 9 and sent a circular to the other Central 
American States asking for similar action on their part.* 
To this Honduras and Nicaragua assented.** 

As regards the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, the attitude of 
our government was some -what changed. On January 7, 1882 , 
Lord Granville replied to Blaine's argument in substance as 
follows. Other nations besides the United States had a pro- 
found interest in the Central American Canal. As to the 
development of our Pacific coast that was not unforseen in 
1850. Her Majesty's Government fully realized the extent to 
which the United States was interested in any inter-oceanic 
canal; but because of her commercial interest^ and colonial 
possessions Great Britain was also deeply interested. The 
canal concerned not only the United States or the American 
continent but the whole civilized world. No single nation 
should be allowed to acquire exclusive control over it. 
If the United States insisted on treating the proposed 
canal as a part of her coast -line it was difficxilt to see 



*Por. Rel. U. S. 1883, p. 57, 58* 
**Ibid, p. 60, 62. 
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how the intervening territory could retain its present inde- 
pendent position* His government held that the principles 
tinderlying the convention of 1850 were intrinsically sotmd 
and were still applicable. And finally Lord Granville sug- 
gested that that part of the treaty providing for the ac- 
cession of all nations to its stipulations should be put into 
execution.* 

On January fourteenth, Granville held that the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty had been concluded not only to accomplish a 
past object but also to establish a particular principle. The 
previous controversies between the United States and Great 
j Britain regarding the treaty all related to the provision 

I forbidding territorial acquisition in Central America* When 

j Great Britain did contemplate the abrogation of the treaty 

it was only on the condition of reverting to the status quo 

i 

ante 1850, a solution then possible, now impossible. A better 
arrangement had been reached by Great Britain through ne- 
gotiating treaties with Central American States, which had 
been declared by President Buchanan to be satisfactory 
to the United States. •• 

On May 8, 1882, Frelinghuysen answered these despatches. 
He pointed out that the conditions of 1882 were not those of 

•Sen. Ex. Doc. 47th Cong, first sess. No. 78, part 2, 
pp. 1—4. 

••Ibid, pp. 4—14. 
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1852» and that as the people who held the grant under the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty had not executed the enteiT)rise, the 
United States held themselves competent to refuse to afford 
their protection jointly with Great Britain to any other 
persons or compani, and hold themselves free hereafter to 
protect any inter-oceanic communication in which they or 
their citizens may become interested in such a way as treaties 
with the local sovereign powers may warrant and their 
interests may reqtiire.* The president held that some pro- 
visions might be advantageously retained^ as those respecting 
the acquisition of territory in Central America, the 
establishing of a free port at each end of canal, and the 
stipulation of the distance from either end of the canal 
within which captures might be made by a belligerent in 
time of war. In response to Lord Granville's suggestion on 
January seventh, that the United States should take the ini- 
tiative with other powers in basing an agreement on the pact 
of 1852, the President said that the United States ootid not 
take part in any such invitation; but would look with dis- 
favor on any such attempt at concert of action by other 
powers. •• 



•Sen, Ex. Doc. 47th Cong, first sess. No. 78, part 
3, p. 12. 

••Ibid, p. 13. 
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Prelinghuysen argued further that the general provisions 
would never have been laid down but for the speoial stiptila- 
tions. These stipulations having lapsed for thirty-three 
years » the general provision fails also. This general pro- 
vision as embodied in Article VIII applied as well to the 
Panama Railroad as to the canals but by aequiesoenee for many 
years in our sole protectorate over that railroad^ Great 
Britain had recognized the justice of our claim^ Purther, 
the Clayton-Bulwer treaty was voidable because in violation 
of Article !• Great Britain had a colony (Belize) in Central 
America.* The President then^ adhered to his views as set 
forth on May 8, 1882. 

Lord Granville, however, maintained that by Article 
VIII it was stipulated that no one country should enjoy 
any special privileges as to inter-oceanic communications. 
This was confirmed by treaties on the part of both contracting 
powers with Honduras and Nicaragua. There was nothing in 
the pact of 1846 conferring on the United States the ex- 
clusive power of protection. Belize had been the possession 
of Great Britain long prior to the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. 
Finally, he considered that the proposal of the United States 
to retain certain clauses were premature. •• 



•For. Rel. U. S. 1883, pp. 418—421. 
••Ibid, pp. 484, 529. 
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The policy of Prelinghuysen was not altogether a 
reactive one. We have seen that as regards mediation by the 
United States in the war between Chili and Peru and Bolivia, 
he withdrew from the advanced position taken by Blaine# In 
the rest of Spanish-America and in Hawaii he was much less 
aggressive than Blaine. But as regards the Clayton*Bulwer 
treaty, Prelinghuysen in claiming that the treaty was voidable 
made a distinct advance, as Blaine had only claimed that the 
treaty should be modified. 
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PART III* 
A SUMMARY OP BAYARD'S POLICY. 

CHAPTER VII • 
IN SOUTH AMERICA AND MEXICO. 

On March 4, 1885t Grover Cleveland became President of the 
United States. He chose Thomas F. Bayard as his Secretary 
of State. We shall now trace the main lines of policy from 
1885 to 1889 In order (1) that we may compare Bayard* s 
diplomacy with that of his two predecessors, and (2) that we 
may by a knowledge of previous conditions be better prepared 
to consider the policy of Blaine during his second* secre- 
taryship. 



As a result of the war on the Pacific, Peru was still 
In a critical condition. The exhausted republic was rent by 
Intestinal strife between the followers of Caceres and of 
Igleslas. It was only by the Intervention of the diplomatic 
corp that a battle In the city of Lima between the opposing 
parties was prevented, and a peacable arrangement concluded 
whereby the two Presidents resigned and a Provisional 
Government was formed pending a new election.* 
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Caeeres was elected President.* The Peruvian Congress 
now passed a law annuling all interior acts of the Iglesias 
and Pierola Governments* Our government, fearing damage to 
American interests, protested against this action* Bayard main- 
tained that the performance of contracts made by those govern- 
ments was obligatory upon the existing Pexnivian Government. •• 

On March 31, 1885, the Peruvian minister at Washington 
notified Bayard that Pexni desired to terminate her treaty of 
commerce, navigation and extradition with the United States, 
in order that a new and better treaty might be negotiated* ••• 
Such a treaty was agreed upon and proclaimed on November 7, 
1883. o 



On Decejfriber 5, 1887, Secretary Bayard instinicted our 
minister to inform Chili that our government expected her to 
consider the negotiation of a convention for the adjustment 
of claims of citizens of the United States against Chili for 
damages incurred during the war.o<^ On May 26, 1888, this 
was reinforced by another despatch. <^^^ It was not until 1892, 

•For. Rel. U. S. 1886, p. 770. 

••Ibid, 1887, pp. 920—934. 

•••Ibid, 1885, p. 630. 

opres. Ann. Mess. For. Rel. U. S. 1888, p. XVI. 

ooFor. Rel. U. S. 1888, pp. 180, 195. 

<><><>Ibid, p. 197. 
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however, that it was agreed to leave the decision of all 
claims pending between the two governments to the decision of 
a board, of arbitration* * 



As Venezuela conceded that the awards under the treaty 
of 1866 would hold pending a new treaty, our government, fol- 
Iwoing the stiggestion of the Joint Resolution of March 3, 
1883, agreed to the calling of a claims convention to meet 
in Washington and to re-hear the awards of the mixed com- 
mission of 1866,** This convention met in the last days of 
the Cleveland administration**** 

The report that Venezuela contemplated closing her 
ports against Cura9ao which would have seriously injured 
American comnerce with Venezuela called forth a remonstrance 
from our government, wMch was, however, assured that in 
case of any difference between Venezuela and Curacao no 
damage would be done to the commerce of the United States*^ 



Our government urged upon Mexico the unfriendliness of 
practically allowing a rebate of 2X to a Spanish line of 



*Por* Rel* U. S. 1892, p. 66. 

**Ann* Mess. Pres. For* Rel. U. S. 1885, p. XIV.; 1888 
p. XVI, 1889, p. VIII. 
***Ibid. 
<>For. Rel. U. S. 1888 pp. 1636, 1640. 
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steamers* Bayard pointed out that this discrimination against 
our vessels was a discouraging response to the policy dis- 
played by Congress in passing the shipping acts of 1884 
and 1886, which favored commerce with Mexico by decreasing 
the tonnage dues of all vessels bringing Mexican goods to our 
portSt* Mexico, however, claimed that it was not a discrimina- 
tion but merely an exemption in favor of a private company. •• 
Bayard also requested the Mexican Goveimment to remove the 
vexatious and obstructive fines which hampered our commercial 
intercourse with Mexico. ••• 



•For. Rel. U. S. 1887, pp. 668-672, 697, 723. 
••Ibid, 1888, p. 1094. 
•••Ibid, 1887, p. 720. 
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CHAPTER VIII • 
IN THE PACIJTC. 



The disturbed conditions of the Hawaii £m Islands due to the 
promulgation of a new constitution by the King on July 7, 
1887, caused Bayard to instruct our minister that the in- 
terests of American citizens in Hawaii developed tinder 
existing treaties must not be jeopardized. Our minister was 
to endeavor to promote the reign of law and order. The special 
interest of the United States in Hawaii was cogently stated, 
while any intention inconsonant with Hawaiian autonomy was 
disclaimed.* 

On the twentieth of June, 1887, the United States 
Senate ratified the supplementary convention which extended 
the duration of the Hawaiian reciprocity treaty of 1875. 
This supplementary convention gave the exclusive use of 
pearl Harbor as a coaling station to the United States. •* 



The diplomatic relations of the United States with 
Samoa from 1881 to 1889 will be summarized in the last 
section of this thesis as a necessary preliminary to Blaine's 
action during his second secretaryship. 



^Por. Rel. U. S. 1887, p. 580. ••Ibid,pip^,,^o^gte ' 
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CHAPTER IX. 
IN COLOMBIA AND CENTRAL AMERICA. 

In April, 1885, the Colombian government practically 
admitted the justice of the stand taken by Blaine in regard 
to the treaty of 1846, by requesting that the United States 
should send some troops to the Isthmis of Panama to secure its 
neutrality and sovereignty in accordance with Article thirty- 
five of this treaty. Acting on this request, most of the 
available vessels of the Home Atlantic and Pacific squadrons 
were sent to Colombiem waters to guard the transit.* Ihis 
action was highly appreciated by Colombia. •• The civil war in 
Colombia also caused much diplomatic correspondence re- 
garding the alleged violation of neutrality by United States 
vessels. ••• 

The report that custom-houses were to be established 
at Panama and Colon, and the apprehension that the collection 
of duties might obstruct free transit across the Isthmis as 
provided by the treaty of 1846, caused our government to 
urge upon Colombia the importance of a free and ubonstructed 
transit.^ Bayard thus took a position similar to Blaine 

•Pres. Ann. Mess. For. Rel. U. S. 1885, p. IV.* 

••Ibid. 

•••For. Rel. U. S.1S85, pp. 231, 253, 276, 278. 

^Ibid, p. 223. 
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regarding the treaty of 1846, 

This was further shown by Bayard's opposition to the 
letting of the monopoly to sell natural ice on the Panama 
Isthmus to those persons only who had renounced political 
rights. He called the attention of the Colombian Government 
to the fact that this action was in derogation of the spirit 
of the treaty of 1846, as it did not give to the United 
States unlimited freedom of trade, and nullified the most 
favored nation clause of that treaty.* 



During Bayard's secretaryship the matter of a Central 
American Union became the subject of diplomatic discussion. 
President Barrios of Guatemala had declared a Union by a 
decree. This action was opposed by some of the other states. •• 
Bayard then stated that *while the United States favored 
voluntary union, it would not countenance coercion on the 
part of one or more states. "••• Mexico assumed a menacing 
attitude because of its alleged fear of the overbearing 
policy of Barrios. War seemed imminent. Our minister was 
instructed to inform the Guatemalan Government that it would 
be held responsible for any injury done to the property or 

•For. Rel. U. S. 1888, pp. 411, 420, 429, 432. 
••Ibid, 1885, pp. 73—80. 
••♦Ibid, 1885, p. 81. 
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Interests of Americans in Central America, By the efforts of 
Minister Hall, however, hostilities were delayed.* Our 
minister was telegraphed to offer our good offices and United 
States war vessels were ordered to the coasts of Central 
America. But in a battle, April second, between the Guate- 
malan and San Salvadorian forces. Barrios was killed^** and as 
a consequence, hostilities ended, peace was concluded and a 
general amnesty proclaimed. 

A revolution now broke out in San Salvador in wMch 
Nicaragua proposed to interfere. This caused Guatemala to 
solicit the mediation of the United States to promote peace 
in San Salvador, and the removal of Nicaraguan forces there- 
from. ••• Through the negotiations of our minister, on June 
ninth, bases of peace were agreed upon by the warring 
factions in San Salvador .<' In the same way an amicable tinder- 
standing was brought about between Guatemala and Nicaragua. °^ 

In 1886 through the mediation of Guatemala, a conven- 
tion was signed by Nicaragua and Coasta Rica for the settle- 
ment of their long-standing boundary dispute, which was 
complicated because of its connection with the canal question. 
TMs convention provided that the dispute be submitted to the 



•For. Rel. U. S. 1885, p. 91—95. 
••Ibid, p. 99. 
•••Ibid, p. 125. 
<^Ibid, p. 130, 131. 
^oibid, p. 136. 
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President of the United States* and on March ^2, 1888, (a 
treaty settling the dispute* •having failed of ratifi cation* ••) 
President Cleveland settled the points in dispute.^^ 

On June 26, 1887, President Barriles of Guatemala declared 
himself dictator* Mexico thereupon ceased to entertain diplo- 
matic relations with GuateraaLla and ordered troops to the 
frontier. Her neighbor became apprehensive, «>^ and requested 
our government to use its good offices. The United States 
did so, and received the assurance from Mexico that she 
would not interfere with the internal affairs of Guatemala. ^^^ 
It was due to our good offices also that on September twenty- 
second a peace Protocol was signed between the two countries.^ 

The treaty which President Arthur had negotiated with 
Nicaragua, which provided for the construction of a canal 
through Nicaragua, at the sole cost of the United States, was 
deemed impolitic by President Cleveland, and pending the 
action of the Senate he withdrew it from their consideration.++ 

The discrimination against American Steamship Lines by 
several of the Central American Governments called forth 
Bayard's earnest protests. As a result of the representations 
of our minister, San Salvador and Guatemala placed American 

•Por. Rel. U. S. 1887, pp. 82—89. 

••Ibid, p. 140. 

•••Ibid. 

«>Ibid, 1888, pp. 455-459. 

o<^Ibid, 1887, p. 130. 

Qo^Ibid, p. 142. 

+Ibid, p. 145. Digitized by CrrOOQle 
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vessels on the sfitme plane as those of the favored line.* 
Nicaragua followed their example. ♦• As our diplomatic protests 
against similar discriminations by Costa Rica proved un- 
availing, our government in accordance with a provision of 
our Revised Statutes, ordered retaliatory duties to be laid 
on Costa Rican vessels entering United States ports, •••and 
in 1888 the discrimination was abolished.^ 

An unsettled claim of Italy against San Salvador 
caused a request by these two governments for the good 
offices of the United States, and through the mediation of 
our minister, an amicable and satisfactory settlement was 
made.oo 

Bayard also issued the invitations for the American 
peace Conference to be held in Washington in 1889; but 
the discussion of that topic as well as the Saraoan imbroglio 
and the Behring Sea controversy which formed the subjects of 
diplomacy under Bayard will for the sake of unity be de- 
ferred to be considered undor Blaine's second secretaryship. 

In brief, then, we have seen that as regards the 
Venezuelan awards. Bayard took substantially the same view as 



•For. Relt U. S. 18S7, pp. 117—124, 131, 138. 

••Ibid, 1888, p. 88. 

••• Ibid, 1888, pp. 91, 98, 121, 124, 151, 169. 

oibid, 1888, p. 154. 

^^Ibid, pp. 77, 107—143. 
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Blaine* Like his two immedlatd predecessors he objected to 
the discriminating duties levied by the spanish-Ainerlcan 
States against Americam vessels. As to the attitude of the 
United States towards Mexico, Bayard accepts Blaine's view 
that closer commercial relations should be promoted and 
maintained. In the Hawaiian Islands although Ids conception 
of our relations with that Island Group was far less compre- 
hensive than was Blaine's, yet it was in substcmce the same 
and his tone was certainly more vigorous than that of his irane^ 
diate predecessor. Ve have also seen Bayard ignoring the 
precedent established by Frelinghuysen as regards the treaty 
of 1846 between the United States and Colombia and placing 
the same interpretation upon that treaty as did Blaine. In 
his attitude favoring a Central American Union, Bayard made 
a significant advance from the position taken by Blaine in 
stating that the United States would countenance no display 
of force by one or more of the Central American States to 
coerce the others into a Union. Finally, in regard to the 
settlement of controversies in Latin America, Bayard in 
conceiving tha United States to be the mediator of disputes is 
again following in the footsteps of his great predecessor. 
Thus although the most important topics during Blaine's 
secretarysliip, the war on the Pacific and the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty, were not at this period the obje ct of di- 
plomacy, yet we have seen this democratic Secretary of State 
accepting in the main the tenets laid down during b^xieCshort 
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seoretaryship of Blaine , and unconsciously preparing the way 
for that broad-minded statesman who by the mutations of 
politics was again to become Secretary of State. 
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PART IV* 
BLAINE'S SECOND SECRETARYSHIP. 

CHAPTER X. 
INPLUENCE IN SPANISH AI^RICA. 

In the fall of 1888 Benjamin Harrison was elected Pre- 
sident of the United States. On January 17, 1889, he re- 
quested Blaine to accept the office of Secretary of State. 
The President-elect informed Blaine that he was especially 
interested in the improvement of our relations with the 
Central and South American States.* On January twenty- first 
Blaine accepted the position and expressed himself as being 
'^especially pleased* with what Harrison had said in regard to 
foreign affairs. •• 

Thus on March 4, 1889, when Blaine again entered upon 
the duties of Secretary of State he felt himself in coitqplete 
harmony with the President and was in a position to execute 
his long-cherished Pan-American policy. 



During Blaine's second secret arysMp the boundary 

•letter of Harrison to Blaine, Hamilton's Blaine, p. 652. 
^•Iietter of Blaine to Harrison, Hamilton's Blaine, p. 653. 
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dispute between Great Britain and Venezuela was In its in* 
clpieney* Sreat Britain had encroached on territory claimed 
by Venezuela^ and in consequence of the ensuing dispute 
had suspended diplomatic relationswith that Republic* 

On February seventeenth Venezuela requested that the United 
States exert her good offices. •• Blaine instinicted the 
United States minister at London to use his good offices to 
bring about the restimption of diplomatic relations between 
I the two countries, as a necessary preliminary towards ar- 



bitration of the dispute, ••• 



In June, 1890, there was a revolution in San Salvador, 
The existing government was overthrown and a provisional 
Government established which Guatemala refused to recognize, 
but moved troops toward the San Salvadorian frontier. <^ War 
ensued. Our minister was instructed to tender the good offices 
of the United States for the adjustment of all Central 
American differences,^^ which was accepted by both belli- 
gerents. °^® Bases of peace were finally agreed upon by 
both government 8, ••■ due largely to the action of the United 

•For. Rel. U. S. 1890, p. 778, 779. 

••Ibid, p. 782. 

•••Ibid, p. 337-^339. 

oibid, pp. 28, 29. 

ooibid, p. 39. 

^^^Ibid, p. 74. 

+Ibid, p. 81. C"i^n,n]o 
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States. • 

The killing of General BarHindia on board the United 
States Steamer Acapulco at San Jose^ while resisting arrest 
by the Guatemalan authorities, was due to a certain extent 
to the intervention of our minister to Central America. Wharton 
who was acting Secretary, promptly informed the minister that 
his action was regretted by the United States Government, •• 
When Blaine took the active control of affairs from Wharton 
he took a most energetic attitude, informing our minister to 
Central America that he could find no justification for 
his course. *You were promptly informed that your action 
was regretted. I am now directed to inform you that it is 
disavowed. The President is, moreover, of opinion that 
your usefulness in Central America is at an end.^** 



In November, 1889, a revolution overthrew the Imperial 
Government of Brazil, and a Provisional Government was estab- 
lished. November nineteenth our minister was instructed to 
maintain diplomatic relations with it.^ On the thirtieth 
of the same month he was further instructed that as soon as 
a majority of the people of Brazil had signified assent to 
the Republic he was to recognize it.^<^ The disturbed condition 
of Brazil, however, caused the President of that Republic 



•For. Rel. U. S. 1890, p. 75. ••Ibfd, p. 90. 

•••Ibid, p. 123. 

oibid, 1889, p. 66. ^oibid, p. 69. 
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on November 4» 1891, to dissolve the Brazilian Congress and 
proclaim martial lav* Blaine embraced this opportunity of 
tendering advice. He instructed our minister to express 
to the Brazilian President our solicitude for the newly- formed 
Republic and our fervent hope that its free institutions 
might not be impaired. *This Government's counsel would favor 
a wise moderation; for retaliation too certainly follows 
bloodshed^ while enemies will be made friezids by a firm yet 
merciful defense of the just prerogatives of a free govern- 
ment •• To this rather officious advice the Brazilian Pre- 
sident made no reply. 

In the last days of Blaine's secretaryship President 
Harrison was requested by Argentina and Brazil^to arbitrate 
a boundary dispute between the two countries. He accepted the 
post and settled the controversy after Blaine's resignation 
from the Cabinet. 



In January, 1891, civil war broke out in Chili. •• 
Duxlng the conflict indirect appeals were made to our govern- 
ment to recognize the insurgents as belligerents, which the 
United States declined to do.*** However, the proffered 
mediation of our government, with that of Brazil and Prance 

•For. Rel. U. S. 1891, p. 42. 
••For. Rel. U. S. 1891, p. 91. 
***Pres* Mess. For. Rel. 1891, p. VI. 

^'Por. Rel. U. S. 1892, p. 17. Digitized by V^OOglC 
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vas accepted by both parties*; but the peace negotiations 
failed, •• On August twenty-eighth the Revolutionists (or 
Congressional Party) were victorious in an engagement near 
Valparaiso and took possession of that city.^** President 
Balmaceda resigned and a provisional government was 
established,^ 

Our minister was instiructed by Wharton, who was then 
acting secretary, that if this goveinraient was accepted by 
the people, he should recognize it,^'® On September fifth 
Minister Egan recognized this government, ^^o 

The insurgent vessel Itata detained at San Diego, 
California, for alleged violation of our neutrality laws, put 
to sea, but complications were avoided by the return of the 
vessel by the Congressional Party, 

On the overthrow of the Balmaceda government, our 
legation at Santiago accorded the right of asylum to political 
refugee s,-*-+ The Provisional Government desired their uncon- 
ditlonal siix^nder which was refused. This action of our 

minister was supported by President Harrison and by Wharton 

•For. Rel. U. S. 1891, pp. Ill, 120. 

••Ibid, p. 125. 

•••Ibid, p. 155. 

«Ibid, p. 160, 

o«Ibid, p. 159. 

oooibid, p. 160. 

+Pre8. Mess. For. Rel. U. S. 1891, p. VII. 

++Por, .Rel. U. S. 1891, p. 161. 

+++Por. Rel. U, S. 1891, p. 161. 
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vho iras Acting Secretary of State during Blaine's absence 
from Washington.* This action of our government in extending 
protection to the leaders of the defeated party vas at variance 
with the attitude of our government previous to 1881, •• 
althoxigh it vas folloiring a precedent which to an extent had 
been established by our actions in Chili •••• An account of 
one action in regard to the right of asylum and of the I tat a 
affair, bitter feeling was shown towards the United States, 
and our legation was treated dis respect fully • This evoked a 
protest from our minister^' which was supported by the State 
Department, and in consequence the unfriendly attitude of 
the Chilian Government was modified. *^^ 

On October 16, 1891, coming close upon the heels of the 
disrespect to our legation, was the unprovoked assaailt on 
the unarmed sailors of the United States Steamship Baltimore 
on shore in Valparaiso, in which one officer was killed and 
several seamen were seriously wounded. ^^® On October 
twenty-third Wharton asked for suitable satisfaction and 
adequate indemnity for the injury.* As it was apparently the 
United States uniform that led to the attack, the outrage was 

•Por. Rel. U. S. 1891, p. 177. 

••Wharton, Digest of International Law of the U. S. 
V. 1, p. 792. 

•••For. Rel. U. S. 1891, p. 177. 

oibid, p. 166. 

o^Ibid, p. 178. 

<^<^^Por. Rel. U. S. 1891, p. 161. 

+Ibid, p. 196. ^ . 
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an insTilt to our flag« Peeling ran high in the United States, 
but Blaine, who had returned to his duties, handled the 
affair temperately and wisely* He demanded a public trial 
for the sailors of the Baltimore. Our minister Egan at one 
time suspended diplomatic relations with Chili on account of 
an offensive note sent by the Chilian foreign minister in 
answer to the President's Message •• 

The new Chilian foreign minister, however, disavowed 
any intention of offending the United States and requested 
the recall of Minister Egan. On January 31, 1892, Blaine 
re-enforced Wharton's request of October twenty-third, and 
formally demanded a suitable apology and adequate indemnity 
for the Baltimore outrage as well as the withdrawal of the 
offensive note; coupling with this the statement that if 
satisfaction were not given at once diplomatic relations 
would be terminated.** Chili thereupon withdrew the offen- 
sive note and agreed to submit any difference regarding the 
Baltimore affair to the arbitration of the United States 
Supreme Court or a special tribunal. The demand for the recall 
of Minister Egan was waived. ••• On July 11, 1892, Chili 
offered to pay $75,000 in gold as indemnity. <^ This was 

•Por. Rel. U. S. 1891 p. 270. 
•*Ibid, p. 307. 
•••Ibid, p. 309. 
oPor. Rel. U. S. 1892, p. 62, 63. 
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aocepted by the United Stales.* 



•Pres, Ann, Mess. For. Rel. U. S. 1892, p. XIII. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
THE ITALIAN IMBROGUO.- 



On March 14, 1891, eleven men, Italians by birth, 
who were Imprisoned in New Orleans on the charge of murdering 
the eMef of police of that city, were killed by a mob.* As 
three of the men were Italian subjects, on the same day as 
the lynching, Marqtds Rudini, the Italian foreign minister, 
instructed the Italian minister at Washington to denounce the 
deed to the United States Government, to request redress and 
the protection of ths Italian colony* •• On the fifteenth of 
March the Italian minister, Baron Pava, entered a formal 
protest against the murderous deed.*** On the same day 
Blaine requested by telegraph the co-operation of the mayor 
of New Orlesms in maintaining the obligations of the United 
States towards Italian subjects and in bringing the offenders 
to justice.^ A copy of this telegram was sent to our minister 
in Italy for comraanication to the Imperial Government and 
another copy to Baron Pava. 

Although these murders were in violation of the treaty 
rights of; Italy as guaranteed by the United States, the of- 

•For, Rel. U, S. 1891, p. 665. 

••Ibid, 

•••Ibid, p. 666. ^ , 
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fenders could not be prosecuted by the Federal authorities* 
The prosecution was entirely in the hands of the local autho- 
rities. This unfortunate condition, due to the dual nature of 
our government, was not comprehended by Italy. Further, public 
opinion in Italy forced that government to make some-what 
peremptory demands. 

On the nineteenth and twentieth of the same month, 
Rudini telegraphed that the guilty parties should be punished 
and an indemnity granted. • Hence on March twenty-first 
Baron Pava informed the United States that his government 
could not longer remain before Italian public opinion without 
some facts to confirm their belief in the just intentions of 
the United States. •• In a telegram on the twenty-fourth inst. 
Marquis Rudini made the following significant statement: "Our 
right, therefore, to demand and obtain the punishment of the 
murderers and an indemnity for the victims is imquesti enable. • 
He threatened to recall the Italian minister if "concrete 
measures* were not taken at once.*** On the. thirty- first inst. 
Baron Pava having received no formal reply to this request 
of his government, in obedience to his instxnictions departed 
from Washington, leaving the Marquis Iraperiali as charge d*af- 



*Por* Rel. U. S. 1891, p. 670. 
••Ibid, p. 671. 
•••Ibid, p. 673. 
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aires* On leaving he stated that his government demanded •the 
official assurance by the Federal Government that the guilty 
parties should be brought to trials and the recognition in 
principle, that an indemnity is due to the relatives of the 
victims* •• 

This was an awkvard position for our government, but 
Blaine by his tact prevented any serious rupture* He im- 
mediately expressed to the Italian charge the sincere regret 
of our government at Baron Pava*s departure, and repeated 
what he had previously stated in personal interviews, that 
the National Government could not, eveh if it had juirisdiction, 
give assurance to any foreign power that murderers would be 
punished* He stated that our government had not refused to 
consider Italy's demand for indemnity, arid reiterated the 
assurance that the New Orleans affair would be thoroughly 
investi gated* ♦• Our minister at the court of Italy was in- 
structed to explain the dual character of our government* ••• 

Italy now slightly moderated her demands* April second 
^dini stated that •the government of the King of Italy has 
asked nothing beyond the prompt institution of Judicial 
proceedings through the regular channels. It would have been 
absurd to claim the punishment of the guilty parties without 

♦For* Rel* U* S. 1891, p. 676* 
•♦Ibid, p. 677* 
••♦Ibid, p* 675. 
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the warrant of a regular Judgment?* Blaine expressed our 
satisfaction at this change and stated the position of the 
National Government. By the treaty with Italy the United 
States did not become the guarantor of the lives and property 
of Italian subjects. No government could guarantee even its 
own citizens against violence. The alien mast be content 
to have the same redress as the citizen. No claim for in- 
demnity could be made unless the public authorities had 
connived at the act or been negligent in their duty. If such 
were the case and some bona fide Italian subjects were among 
the killed 9 the President would submit the case to Congress 
with a view to the relief of the families of the rmirdered 
Italian subjects.** 

This assurance however did not satisfy the Italian 
foreign minister, and in a confidential telegram to the 
charge at Washington in the beginning of May said; *We are 
under the sad necessity of concluding that what to every other 
government would be the accoraplisiment of simple duty is 
impossible to the Federal Government. It is time to break off 
the bootless controversy. Public opinion, the sovereign judge, 
will know how to indicate an equitable solution of this grave 
problem. We have affirmed and we again affirm, our right, 
let the Federal Government reflect upon its side if it is 

*Por. Rel. U. S. 1891, p. 671. 

**Ibid, p. 685. ^ T 
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expedient to leave to the mercy of each state of the Union, 
Irresponsible to foreign countries, the efficacy of treaties 
pledging its faith and honor to entire nations^* The charge'^ 
was Informed that henceforth his duties were to be restricted 
to current business. • 

From May 4, 1891 to April 4, 1892, diplomatic relations 
between Italy and the United States ceased. It appears that 
president Harrison thought that the deprecatory language 
which he used regarding the massacre in his annual message to 
Congress in December, 1891, would satisfy Italy and cause the 
restimptlon of diplomatic relations* Italy, however, did not 
send a minister. Blaine was of the opinion that our govern- 
ment ought to offer an indemnity to Italy; and on May 2, 1892, 
he wrote a letter to Harrison enforcing this view.** Harri- 
son yielded and authorized the Secretary to offer 125,000 
francs indemnity for the families of the murdered Ita- 
lians. ♦*• TEhls offer was accepted by Italy and diplomatic 
relations were resumed. <* Thus did Blaine bring this affair to 
a close in a manner satisfactory to Italy and without im- 
pairing the dignity of the United States. In his attitude 
favoring the payment of an indemnity he took a less Jingoistic 
view than President Harrison. 



•Por^ Rel, U. S. 1891, p. 712. 

•♦letter in Hamilton's Blaine, p. 674. 

••♦For. Rel. U. S. 1891, p. 727. 

<»Ibld, p. 728. ^ . 
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in this dispute and in the Italian affair, Blaine by 
his ready tact brought to a satisfactory and peaceful con- 
clusion, controversies which in the hands of a less skilful 
and resourceful secretary might easily have drifted into 
war* 
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CHAPTER XII. 
INFLUENCE IN THE PACIPIC- 



Before examining Blaine's action in protecting the rights 
of the natives and the interests of Americans in the Samoan 
Islands, it is necessary first to briefly suranarize our 
previous relations with those Islands. 

More than lialf a century ago the American commander 
Walker had established close relations with this Island 
Group.* In 1870 Captain Mead of the United States steamship 
Narragansett entered into an agreement with the chief of the 
Island of Tutuila, •by which it was arranged that the harbor 
of Pango-Pango should be given up to the United States Govern- 
ment on condition that a friendly alliance existed between 
that Island and the United States. ••* In 1874 we sent a 
special agent to Samoa to investigate and report upon the 
condition of the Islands and their inhabitants^*** During 
Hayes • administration, the Saraoans, wishing to establish 
closer political and commercial relations with us, sent an 
embassy to the United States -^ A treaty was made formally 

*Hamilton*s Blaine, p. 655. 

**Nineteenth Century, February, 1886, p. 294. 

***Ibid, p. 295. 

<>Richardson, v. 7, p. 469. ^ ^ 
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conveying Pango-Pango to the United States.* Europeans on 
the Island now fomented disturbances. In July, 1881, a 
treaty of peace between the contending Samoan chiefs was 
signed on board the United States Steamer Lackawanna in the 
presence of representatives of Great Britain, Germany and 
the United States* A neutral belt was established around Apia 
and a government provided which lasted till January, 1885*** 

At that time the Germans, who had been intriguing for 
some time, tried to secure a paramount interest in the 
Islands. The German consul-general took possession of the 
xnuniclpality of Apia to be held as a security, until an under- 
standing should be reached with the Samoan Government for the 
protection of German interests. *•♦ As a count er-demonst rati on 
the American consul, Greenbaum, raised the American flag and 
proclaimed a protectorate. This action was disapproved by 
our State Department, and Greenbaum was recalled*^ Each 
government then sent special agents to Samoa to investigate<*<^ 
and a conference was proposed to be held at Washington in 
1887. 

Germany and Great Britain accepted Bayard's proposal 
or a conference. oo^ This meeting was held in Washington in 

•Richardson, v. 7, p. 497. 

••For. Rel. U. S. 1889, p. 196. 

•••Ibid, 1884, p. 207. 

<»Ibid, 1888, part I, p. 594. 

°opres. Ann. Mess. For. Rel. U. S. 1886, p. IX. 
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jtine and July of 1887; but as our government would not 
agree to an arrangement which would practically have plact:^d 
the control of the Islands in the hands of Germany, no de- 
finite arrangement was reached^* 

In the meantime it had been rumored that Germany if 
unsuccessful intended to set up another King in Samoa. King 
Malietoa prepared for war. Our consul-general at Samoa was 
instinicted to keep him fromfighting* '•Out of his respect and 
love for the government of the United States'*, Malieton 
desisted. ^'^ Six Germem war- ships arrived and Tamasese was 
installed as King under German protection. After the unsuc- 
cessful meeting of the conference Germany informed the 
United States that she had declared war on "Malietoa, personal- 
ly.**** The United States and Great Britain had protested 
against Germany's action in declaring Tamasese King; but 
to no avail. The local German officials established martial 
law in Samoa. Malietoa surrendered to the Germans and was 
deported to the Marshall Islands. Germany now proposed a 
renewal of the conference at Berlin.® Bayard accepted. ®® 

Such was the condition when Blaine became Secretary of 
State. He renewed Bayard's acceptsmce; but in his instructions 



•For. Rel. U. S. 1889, p. 200. 
♦♦Hamilton's Blaine, p. 557. 
♦••For. Rel. U. S. 1888, p. 604. 
oibid, 1889, p. 193. 
®<>Ibid, p. 194. 
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of April eleventh to the three experienced diplomats who were 
sent as delegates to the conference he distinctly ennunciated 
that this was not a new conference but merely an adjourned 
meeting of the conference of 1887. • He thus skilfully fore- 
stalled any claim by Gexnaany that the new Samoan conditions 
had changed our treaty obligations and our treaty rights. The 
instructions stated that the declaration of war and the 
deportation of Malietoa by Germany were breaches of her 
treaty powers. The restoration of the status quo was to be 
firmly insisted on. In sharp contrast to the German claim of 
supremacy of interest our government declined "to accept even 
ten5)orary subordination.* The bases of settlement as desired 
by the President were: (1), Intervention of the three powers 
if necessary was to be but temporary, (2), such intervention 
was to be on terms of absolute equality, (3), the adjustment 
of claims and titles to Scunoan lands was to be carefully 
attended to, (4), stringent regulations were to be adopted 
prohibiting or regulating the importation and sale of fire- 
arms and of alcoholic liquors. Our government also deprecated 
the subjection of Americ6ui citizens in Samoa to martial law.** 
The conference met at Berlin. Our commissioners were con- 
stantly in close touch with Blaine. At one time they cabled 

•Per. Rel. U. S. 1889, p. 195. 
••Per. Rel. U. S. 1889, p. 203. 
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Blaine that Bismarck vas angry, they must compromise or 
everything would be lost. Blaine replied; *The extent of the 
chancellor's irritability is not the measure of American 
rights. •• Finally after nine formal sittings, the skill 
of our commissioners secured the treaty of Berlin. This 
treaty had eight heads; in brief, (l),the islands were de- 
clared neutral territory, and the independence of the Sa- 
moan governinent and the right of the natives to elect their 
own King was recognized* None of the powers was to exercise 
separate control over the Islands or Government. Unless the 
three powers by common consent declared otherwise, Malietoa 
was to be recognized as King, (2)^ all treaty articles incon- 
sistent with the Protocol were to be modified; (3), the estab- 
lishment of a supreme court of justice for Samoa was provided 
for and its jurisdiction defined; (4), a declaration con- 
cerning Samoan land titles, land claims, etc.; (5), a decla- 
ration providing a local government for the municipal district 
of Apia and defining the jurisdiction of the local magistrates; 
(6), a declaration regarding Samoan taxes and revenues; (7), 
a declaration regarding arms and ammunitions in Samoa; (8) , 
general provisions* •• 

•Hamilton's Blaine, p. 659. 

••For. Rel. U. S. 1889, p. 353-- 364. 
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This treaty as will be seen was a diplomatic victory 
Tor our government* Our right to the harbor of Pango-Pango 
was confirmed, peace and tranquility were in a measure restored 
to the distracted Islands and Malietoa came to his own 
again. • This treaty was more than a joint protectorate over 
the Samoan Islands; it meant practically the establishment 
there of a tripartite foreign government, in the maintenance 
and regulation of which Great Britain and Germany had no 
larger power than the united States. Further, this treaty was 
of great significance because it allowed concert of action 
between Great Britain and the United States and was de- 
stined to be one of those forces which would tend to 
draw into ever-closer relations the two mighty branches of 
the Anglo-Saxon race. 



•Hamilton's Blaine, p. 659. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
THE BEHRING SEA CONTROVERSY. 

The dispute regarding the Jurisdiction of the United States 
over the seals in Behring Sea was one of the most important 
subjects of diplomacy during Blaine's second secretaryship. 
By the purchase of Alaska we had secured possession of the 
sealing -grounds and claimed all the right previously owned 
by Russia. The sealing was let to companies whose operations 
were restricted by wholesome re^^ations framed to secure the 
preservation of the seals. The Canadians, however, disre- 
garded these regulations and by indiscriminate sla\aghter 
threatened to exterminate the herds. 

Hence Bayard, while Secretary of State ordered the 
capture of the Canadian vessels. On October 21, 1886^ the 
British Government protested against this action.* On January 
2, 1887, the President ordered the discontinuance of the 
proceedings against the vessels which had been seized. •• Ne- 
gotiations were now initiated for the settlement of the 
dispute. 

When Blaine became Secretary of State, however, Canadian 



•For. Rel. U. S. 1888, p. 1746. 
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sealing vessels were again seized by the American autho- 
rities* On Aiigust 24, 1889, the British Government reported 
to Blaine that it had heard rumors of the seizure of British 
sealing vessels in Behring Sea even outside of the three- 
mile limit, and requested that United states officers be 
given stringent instructions to prevent the possibility of 
such occurrences* Our government was informed that Great 
Britain had received *very clear assurances* from Bayard 
that pending the discussion of the disputed questions, no 
further interference should take place with British vessels 
in Behring Sea. Their minister on his return in the autumn 
would be prepared to discuss the question, and measures of 
force by the United States would only hinder settlement. • 
Blaine replied that our government had heard the same ru- 
mors, "probably based on truth*; that the President earnestly 
desired an adjustment of the difficulties stnd that the res- 
ponsibility for delay could not properly be charged to the 
United States, which welcomed the announcement in regard to 
the British minister. •• 

In response to a pertinent inquiry of the British 
representative at Washington as to when he might expect a 
reply to the question of the twenty-foxirth of August, the 
secretary stated that the prospective discussion with 



•For. Rel. U. S. 1890, p. 359. 
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PaTincefote obviated the need of preliminary correspondence, 
and that if inst mictions had been sent to Behring Sea on the 
twenty- fourth of August they would have failed to reach 
there before the proposed departure of the American vessels.* 

On October second, the Marquis of Salisbury pro- 
tested against the seizure of the British siiLps^ Black 
Sifitmond and Triumph, as being in violation of Bayard's as- 
surance, (which now became unofficial**) and unjustified by 
international Iflwr.*** A little later the statement as to 
Bayard's assurance on which the British Government had 
laid so much stress was entirely retracted.^ 

On January 22, 1890, Blaine sent to Sir J* Pauncefote 
an ingenious communication on the disputed question. In 
essence, he stated, (l^^that the Canadian poachers were 
engaged in a pursuit that was in itself contra bonos mores, 
a pursuit which of necessity involves a serious and per- 
manent injury to the rights of the Government and people of 
the United States, (2), that Russia had been in undisputed 
possession of the sea ling-grounds from the discovery of 
Alaska to 1867 and that the United States had had undisputed 
possession from 1867 to 1886, and by its efficient regulation 
had increased the number of the seals, and benefited English 



•For. Rel. U. S. 1890, p. 361. 
••Ibid, p. 362. 
•••Ibid, p. 361. 
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as well as American labor, (3) » in 1886 Canadians began to 
slaughter the seals and as a consequence the United States 
Government had been forced to reduce th^ number killed an* 
nually to almost one-half. The British contention that this 
killing was committed outside the three-mile limit was no 
defense, and would not be accepted "by England herself in 
regard to the Ceylon or Newfoundland fisheries. In the 
Judgment of this government the law of the sea is not lawless- 
ness. Nor can the law of the sea and the liberty which it 
confers and which it protects, be perverted to Justify acts, 
which are immoral in themselves, which inevitably tend to 
restilts against the interests and against the welfare of man- 
kind. One step beyond that which Her Majesty* s Govejrnment has 
taken in this contention and piracy finds its Justifica- 
tion. •• Our proposals had thus far been declined by England. 
We now awetited some proposal for reasonable adjustment from 
her/ The forcible resistance of the United States in the 
Behring Sea matter was demanded by the rights of the United 
States, and by the "rights of good morals and good govern- 
ment the world over.»»» 

On May 22, 1890, the Marquis replied that (l),his govern- 
ment questioned whether the pursuit of seals was contra bonos 
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mores until forbidden by international agreement • If the 
United States would prove that the British pursuit of seals 
was injurious to it. Great Britain would be ready to con- 
sider what could be done to remedy the matter; (2), he 
quoted President J# ^. Adams, Secretary Forsyth and Mr. Sum- 
ner to the effect that Russia did not have a monopoly, and 
insinuated that Blaine had been mis-informed regarding the 
history of Behring Sea; (3), as to the statement that the 
taking of seals in the open sea leads to their extinction, 
he held that it "would admit of reply and abundant evidence 
could be adduced on the other side.** But he would leave that 
to the committee. 

On May twenty-ninth, Blaine answered Salisbury. 
He protested against the encouragement by Great Britain of 
sealing in Behring Sea, and reviewed the attitude of Salis- 
bury in 1887 and 1888, favoring a closed season for seals. 
The British attitude had changed because Canada had objected^ 
Our government could not agree to the preliminary bases pro- 
posed by the British minister in April. •• The president 
desired a closed season in Behring Sea till the dispute 
was settled. ••• To this Great Britain would not agree how- 
ever, <> and formally protested against our interference with 



•For. Rel. U. S. 1890, p. 423. 
••Ibid, p. 411. 
•••Ibid, p. 425. 
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British vessels in Behring Sea. On June twenty* seventh she 
again proposed a basis of settlementf* which we did not 
accept. 

Three days later Blaine perforated Salisbury's ar- 
gument based on the alleged views of American statesmen, 
showing that these quotations were *most defective , erro- 
neous and misleading.* Out of eighty- four words in the 
statement of J. Q. Adams, Salisbury dropped thirty- five, and 
those dropped were the exact words on which we based the ar- 
gument as to our control over the sea. The Ukase of 1821 de- 
clared that the waters of Behring Sea to the distance of one 
hundred miles from its shores were reserved for Russian 
subjects. The treaties of 1825, 1843, and 1859 between Great 
Britain and Russia gave Great Britain no right to take fur 
seals in Behring Sea. In Article VI of the Russian treaty of 
cession it was stated that *the cession hereby made conveys 
all the rights, fremchises and privileges now belonging to 
Russia in the said territory or dominions or appurtenances 
thereto. *•• The cases of poaching cited by Salisbury were 
Just enough exceptions to prove the rule. Hence Blaine 
thought he was Justified in repeating the questions which 
he propounded on January twenty-third last and as yet un- 
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answered by Great Britain* ^whence did the ships of Canada 
derive the right to do, In 1886, that which they had re- 
frained from doing for nearly ninety years? Upon what 
grounds did Her Majesty's government defend. In the year, 
1886, a course of conduct In the Behrlng Sea which had been 
carefully avoided ever since the discovery of that sea? 
By what reasoning did her Majesty's Government conclude that 
an act may be committed with Impunity against the rights of 
the United States which had never been attempted against the 
same rights when held by the Russian Empire?** 

On August second Salisbury responded, and on December 
seventeenth Blaine replied in opposition to Salisbury that the 
terra Pacific Ocean as used in treaties did not and does not 
Include the Sea of Behrlng. That sea was distinctly marked 
on several maps before the treaties of 1824 and 1825. It 
was not included in those treaties; nor did Great Britain 
protest against the Russian monopoly. •• 

Public feeling ran high in the United States but Blaine 
was cool and deliberate, in fact he believed that any 
hostile demonstration on our part would strengthen Lord Salis- 
bury's handt*** 

On April 14, 1891, Blaine submitted six questions 

•Por. Rel. U. S. 1890, p. 448. 
••Ibid, p. 477—481. 

••♦Letter of Blaine to President Harrison, Hamilton's 
Blaine, p. 671. 
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for arbitration*, the first five of which were assented to 
by Great Britain on June third, on June fifteenth, President 
Harrison proclaimed a modus vivendi which had been agreed upon 
by the two powers. •• Not till the beginning of February, 1892, 
did both powers agree to the appointment of a joint com- 
iiiission to investigate facts relative to seal life, •••and 
on the twenty-ninth of that month England and the United 
States signed an arbitration convention for the settlement of 
the dispute •<> Pending the decision of the court of ar- 
bitration our government scored another point by securing 
through a convention the extension of the modus vivendi. *^*^ 

Blaine took a radical and untenable position in this 
controversy. His clever arguments as to the rights of the 
United States in Behring Sea were not in accord with the pre- 
vious attitude of our government. ¥e had previously main- 
tained that jurisdiction did not extend further than three 
marine leagues from the shore,^^^ and had protested against 
Russia's claim of jurisdiction over Behring Sea. Even 
after acquiring Alaska from Russia, the United States had 
held that we could not exercise jurisdiction any further 
than one marine league from the shores of the Behring. 

•For. Rel. U. S. 1891, p. 548. 

••Ibid, p. 570. 

••• Ibid, V 606. 

o Ibid, p. 615. 

^<^Ibid, p» 635. 

<^^<>AmeriC6tn History Leaflets, No^ 6, p. 3. 
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CKAPTER XIV. 
THE INTERNATIONAL AI.IERICAN C0NK5RENCE, 



We have so far failed to consider the most striking 
feature of Blaine's policy, the Ail-American Congress. 
The idea of holding such a conference did not originate 
with Blaine. The first meeting of this nature held in America 
was the Congress at Panama in 1826, which was attended by 
representatives from Peru, Mexico, Central America, and 
Colombia. • In 1847 a Spanish-American Congress was held at 
lima.** Nine years later Peru, Chili and Ecuador signed at 
Santiago what was called *the continental treaty. *••• Another 
Congress was held at lima in 1864*^, and in 1877. <><> In 1880 
it was proposed to hold a Congress at Panama the succeeeding 
year; but the Congress was not held on account of the war 
on the Pacific. <^^^ In 1888 a South American Congress was 
held at jMontevideo."*" 

The first move towards an International American Congress 
in the United States is probably found in an bill introduced 



•] 



^International American Congress, v. 4, pp. 1 — 207, 
^•Ibid, pp. 202—207. 
•••Ibid, pp. 207—209. 
©Ibid, pp. 209—213. 
^^Ibid, foot-note, p. 281. 

^^oReport of the International American congress, v. 4? 
217--251. 
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into the United States Senate by Hon. David Davis of Illinois 
on January 21, 1880, in vhich it was proposed that the Pre- 
sident be en5)0wered to invite the Spanish-Ainerican Govern- 
ments to send delegates to a Congress •• On November 29, 1881, 
Secretary Blaine issued a circular letter, in which he spoke 
of the growing tendency in South America towards arbitration. 
The United States was often looked to as arbitrator; hence 
the President extended to all *the independent nations of 
North and South America an earnest invitation to participate 
in a general Congress to be held in the city of Washington 
on the twenty-fourth day of November, 1882, for the purpose 
of preventing war between the nations of America.* The sole 
aim of the conference was to find a way permanently to avoid 
the horrors of internal and international war in America 
in the future. The United States did not assume the position 
of counsellor or arbitrator, it was to be upon the same 

footing as the other nations.** By March 23, 1882, Vene- 

+ 
zuela,***, Guatemala, ^ Brazil, ^<> San Salvador, ^<>o Honduras, 

and Mexico had accepted the invitation. The other nations 

+++ = 

which replied, Nicaragua, Bolivia, and Costa Rica, 

•Report of International American Conference, v. 4, p»293» 

••For. Rel. U, S. 1881, pp. 13—15. 

•••Ibid 1882, p. 529. 

oibid, p. 32. 

^oibid, p. 21. 

o^oibid, p. 30. 
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had deferred action on the invitation, t^) 

In his instructions to Trescott of January 9, 1882, Pre- 
linghuysen practically withdrew this invitation. "The Pre- 
sident* he says, •wishes hereafter to detrrnine whether it 
will conduce to the general peace, which he would cherish and 
promote, for this government to enter into negotiations 
and consultation for the promotion of peace with selected 
friendly nationalities without extending the line of confi- 
dence to other people with whom the United States is on 
equally friendly terras. If such partial confidence would 
create Jealousy and ill-will, peace, the object sought by such 
consultation, would not be promoted. •• This move was in 
line with his general attitude towards Blaine* s foreign 
policy, and deeply stirred the ex-Secretary. On Pebmxary 2, 
1882, he addressed to president Arthur a public letter re- 
monstrating against the action of the administration. He 
stated that in 1881 two United states* presidents had approved 
of the contemplated Congress. He ridiculed the idea that such 
a conference would give offence to European powers and 
showed the unenviable position our government would be placed 
in by recalling the invitation. ♦• 

However, this did not stay the hand of the new Secre- 
tary, for on August 9, 1882 he infoivned the Spanish-American 

(a). Ecuador and Uruguay claimed also to have accepted the 
invitation. Rep. Intei^i. Am. Con* •• v. 4, p. 274, 276. t 

•Por. Rel. U. S. 1882, p. 58. ••Letter in HamiltorfQgwiaV ^ 
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Republlos that as peace had not been restored to South 
America, and as the proposal to call a conference had been 
submitted to the United States Congress ^without evoking any 
expression of their views,* and as no provision had been 
made for such a Congress, the President was constrained to 
postpone the conference.* On receipt of this notice, several 
of the governments expressed the hope that the conference 
would yet be realized.** 

On September 1, 1882, Blaine again appealed to the 
American public. He presented an able discussion of his 
foreign policy in an article entitled *The Foreign Policy 
of the Garfield Administration.* In this he stated the two 
objects of his policy to be, (l),to promote peace and pre- 
vent future wars in North and South America, (2), to cultivate 
such friendly commercial relations with all American coun- 
tries as would enhance the commercial interests of the United 
States. *To attain the second object the first must be ac- 
complished.* Hence the calling of the peace conference. 
In closing, speaking of the probable results of that Congress, 
he said: "The exarnple of seventeen nations, solemnly agreeing 
to abolish the arbitrament of the sword and to settle every 
dispute by peaceful methods of adjudication would have exerted 

•For. Rel. U. S. 1882, p. 4. 

••Ibid, p. 47. Intern. Am. Cong. Rep. v. 4, p. 276, 277. 
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an influence to the utmost confines of civilization and 
upon generations of men yet unborn. *• Thus did Blaine keep 
alive in the minds of the American people the idea of a Pan-> 
American Conference, 

One phase of his plan was carried out even under 
President Arthur, At four different times after Prellnghuysen"s 
action of January 9^ 1882^ were bills Introduced into Congress 
authorizing the President to send a special coninission to 
Central and South America to promote commercial intercourse 
with those countries.** A joint Resolution of the same tenor 
was introduced. ••* On March 3, 1884 a Bill was introduced in 
the Senate giving the President power to appoint three com- 
missioners for that purpose .^^ This bill became the basis of 
an amendment to the diplomatic consular appropriation bill 
of that year^ authorizing the appointment of a cotnnlssion 
which visited Central and South America in 1884 and 188590^ 
after having held conferences with the merchants and manu- 
facturers of our large cities. In the two reports°<^^ of this 
commission they recommended that the other governments of 
America be Invited to Join at Washington in a conference to 
promote commercial Intercourse and to prepare some plan of 

•Crawford's Blaine, p. 527. 
••Rep. Intern. Am. Gonf. pp. 294—298. 
•••Ibid, p. 297. 
oibid, p. 298. 
ooibid, p. 308. 

o^^^'House Executive Documents No. 226, 48th Cong. 2nd sess. 
Also No. 50, 49th Cong, first sess. Digitized by CjOOQIc 
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arbitratioHt 

In his annual message to Congress » December 1^ I8849 
President Arthur discussed four lines of policy which 
in his opinion would lead to enlarged commercial relations 
with Spanish America^* in which he does not mention the 
Peace Congress. 

But the brilliant conception of Blaine was to be rea- 
lized. During Cleveland's administration one Joint resolution 
and at least a half-dozen bills were introduced authorizing 
the President to call an International American Congress ^•^ 
and on May 28, 1888, such a bill became a law.*** The bill 
as finally passed embodied many distinct measures which since 
1882 had been at different times proposed in Congress. It 
enacted into law propositions which in the main had been 
approved by every Spanish- American Govexmraent visited by our 
commissions, except Chili. ^ In providing that the United 
States should issue the invitation, this act followed the 
general consesus of opinion of these countries. ^^ 

On July 13, 1888, therefore. Bayard issued invitations 
to the independent Spanish-American States to a Conference 
to be held at iiirasliLngton on October 2, 1892. As stipulated 
by the act of Congress the purposes of the Conference were 

•For. Rel. U. S. 1884, p. XX. 

••Rep. Intern. Am. Cong. v. 4. pp. 310 — 373. 

•••Ibid, p. 374. 

oibid, p. 366. 
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declared to be; to consider measures which shall promote 
the peace and prosperity of the American States » such as 
the formation of an American Customs Union^ the establishment 
of free and regular communication between American ports, the 
establishment of a uniform system of customs regulations, the 
adoption of a uniform standard of weights and measures, etc. 
and of a common silver coin, and the agreement upon a de- 
finite plan of arbitration. Bayard called attention to the 
fact that the Congress was merely consultative in character, 
and was not designed to affect the existing treaty relations. 
Each state could send as many delegates as convenient but 
could have only one vote.* 

Before the meeting of the Conference all the nations 
invited, except one (Hayti), had accepted** and Hayti two 
days after the opening of the Conference, October fourth.*** 
Nor is this action to be wondered at. Ever since Blaine had 
first issued the call the plan had been discussed by the 
Spanish-American States, and was generally looked on with 
favor. In March, 1890, by congressional action and Presi- 
dential sanction, the King of the Hawaiiaui Islands was in- 
vited to send delegates. The invitation was accepted and 
the delegate appointed, but the assembly had adjourned before 



*Intem. Am. Conf. v. 1, p. 7 — 9. 
•*Ibid, pp. 12—37, 
***Ibid, p. 39. 
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he was able to participate.* 

On October 2, 1889, Blaine eloquently welcomed to our 
capital the delegates from twelve •• of the Spanish- American 
Republics. He pointed out the great significance of the 
meeting. *No Conference of nations has ever asembled to 
consider the welfare of territorial possession so vast and to 
contemplate the possibilities of a future so great and 
so inspiring. Those sitting within these walls are einpowered 
to speak for nations whose borders are on both the great 
oceans 9 wiiose northern limits are touched by the Arctic 
waters for a thousand miles beyond the strait of Behring, and 
whose southern extension furnishes human habitations farther 
below the equator than is elsewhere possible on the globe, *••• 
He spoke of the common interests of the countries there 
represented and the subjects of the Conference, and invited 
the delegates in the name of the Government of the United 
States to visit the different sections of our country before 
entering upon the work of the Conference. After meeting and 
making a ternporary organization, and electing Blaine President 
of the Conferences^, the delegates visited the principal 
cities of the United States. Everywhere they were welcomed.®^ 



♦Intern. Am. Conf. v. 1, pp. 29 — 37. 

••Hamilton's Blaine, p. 678. 

♦••Intern. Am. Conf. v. 1, p. 38. 
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On the eighteenth of November they re-assembled in 
Washington and began their work. By November twentieth the 
delegates from five of the other states invited had arrived, 
leaving San Domingo the only state invited on July thirteenth 
that was unrepresented* * Excluding Blaine there were present 
thirty-seven delegates, ten of them being from the United 
StateSt** The Conference elected a First and Second Vice- 
President, Fifteen standing committees were appointed. ••• 
The press of his official duties did not permit Blaine to 
preside over all the deliberations; but he exercised a great 
influence on the action of the delegates* 

Many important measures, following in the main the 
outline in the invitation, were recommended to the different 
governments* Among other things the Conference recommended the 
establishment of a bureau of information regarding the 
American Republics*^ It recommended the building of a Pan- 
American Railroad; also that reciprocity be approached gradu- 
ally by the treaties of the different countries. ^^ It re- 
commended that obligatory arbitratior^, not war, be used to 
settle "all differences, disputes or controversies."^*'*' 
On April 19, 1890, Blaine in a few well-chosen words 

•Rep. Intern. Am. Gong. v. 1, pp. 49 — 53. 

••Ibid. 

•••Ibid, V. 1, pp. 61—69. 

^Ibid, p. 396. 

^x'lbid, p. 104. 

^<'oibid, pp. 954— 95.9. ^ . 
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expressed the satisfaction of our government at the work of 
the Conference, he congratulated them on the adoption of a 
•new Magna Chart a, which abolishes war and substitutes Ar- 
bitration between the American Republics."* With Blaine's 
farewell lingering in their memories the members of the Pan- 
American Conference departed from Wasliington; but not before 
they had presented Blaine with a loving-cup as a tribute of 
their esteem.** 

The Conference was a thing of the past, but its spirit 
went marching on. Following the suggestion of the Conference 
the Bureau of American Republics was established and became 
a permanent part of our Department of State**** Blaine labored 
earnestly to have embodied in legislation the suggestions of 
the conference regarding reciprocity. He wrote a letter to 
President Harrison submitting this report and recomnending 
itd adoption. o Prompt action was indeed imperative. Sven 
during the sessions of the Conference Congress had removed 
the duties on certain South American products without any 
reciprocal concessions. It was also proposed to put sugar on 
the free list.o^ On the sixteenth of June therefore the 
President submitted Blaine's letter to Congress in a special 

*Rep. Intern. Am. Cong. v. 2, p. 1167. 
••Hamilton's Blaine, p, 582. 
•••Crawford's Blaine, p. 614. 
oCong. Record, v. 21, Part 7, p. 6257. 
<^oCrawford's Blaine, p. 636. 
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message.* He called the attention of Congress to the fact 
that 87X of the goods sent to us from these countries 
paid no duties » and that the removal of the tax on sugar 
(then $58,000,000 per year) would practically give them free 
trade while leaving large duties on our exports to those 
countries* Blaine protested to the comoiittees of both House 
and Senate against the new Tariff Bill. In a letter to McKin- 
ley, the father of the bill, he protested against taking 
hides from the fx*ee list. *It is a slap in the face to the 
South Americans with whom we are trying to enlarge our trade. *•• 
He argued that sugar should not be admitted into the United 
States free without some reciprocal concession. He made a 
vehement and dramatic speech*** in the Senate conwiittee rooms. 
*Porty millions of people" said he, "have expressed a wil- 
lingness through their delegates to take our food products 
free, and the compensation for such a great concession you 
are about to throw away;*® but the legislative solons were 
obdurat e . 

Blaine again appealed to the people. On July eleventh he 
wrote a public letter to Senator Prye in which he explained 
his attitude toward the McKinley Bill.®® He made a speech in 
Vaterville which was then circulated in pamphlet form.^^^ 

*Cong. Rec. V. 21, part 7, p. 6256. 

••Letter of Blaine to McKinley, Hamilton's Blaine, p. 683. 

•••Hamilton's Blaine, p. 685. 

^Crawford's Blaine, p. 639. 

^^^Letter of Blaine to Prye, Hamilton's Blaine^^p. 6a6. 
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The reciprocity scheme rapidly grew in public favor. Farmers 
and manufacturers became interested, resolutions were sent to 
Congress favoring reciprocity and legislators changed their 
opinions. • 

On July seventeenth the President suggested a way out 
of the difficulty.** Thanks to the growing public sentiment 
a "Reciprocity Amendment passed the Senate with only two 
Republican votes in the negative. ••♦• This Aldrich Reci- 
procity Amendment (Article III of the act) was based on the 
suggestion made by President Harrison.^ It allowed him to re- 
impose the tax on sugar, coffee and hides with countries that 
refused to igive us favorable import conditions. Although 
this provision was some-what retaliatory in character yet it 
was infinitely better than no provision at all. On October 1, 
1890, the McKinley Tariff Bill with the Reciprocity Clause 
became a law. 

With characteristic ardor Blaine put the clause into 
practice. In the beginning of November, he called the atten- 
tion of the Brazilian minister at Washington to Article III 
of the Tariff Law and in accordance therewith, a reciprocity 
agreement was entered into between the two countries, to go 

•Crawford's Blaine, p. 635. 

••Hamilton's Blaine, p. 687. 

•••Press letter to Blaine, Hamilton's Blaine, p. 688. 

^Crawford's Blaine, p. 640. 
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into effect April 1, 1891. • As the tax annually levied on 
exports from the United States to Brazil was twenty millions 
of dollars, the beneficial effect of Blaine's reciprocity 
policy is apparent* 

The same policy was pursued with other countries. 
Treaties were made with other South American States and 
with the nations of Europe, The reciprocity clause as carried 
out by Blaine rendered the Central European Tariff Union 
ineffective as against the United States* Germany, Denmark, 
Austria and Prctnce were forced to repeal their prohibitory 
duty on American pork* sermany was forced to re-adjust her 
tariff so as to place the United States on a par with the 
favored nations, italy and Austria* •• The prankfort Zeitung 
of December 10, 1891, compared Blaine's commercial policy 
favorably with that of Bismarck and characterized it as a 
scheme of •eminent wisdom* •♦•• 

Although Blaine resigned from the Cabinet June 4, 1892, 
the work went on* Before the end of that year ten reciprocity 
treaties had been made,<> and ultimately about twenty were 
negotiated*®^ 

We have now seen how Blaine brought to concrete realization 

•Por. Rel* U* S* 1891, pp* 43--49* 

••Prankfort Zeitung, as quoted, Hamilton's Blaine, p* 691* 

•••Ibid* 

^^President's Message, Por* Rel* U. S. 1892, p* IX. 

<^«Hamilton's Blaine, p* 690* 
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his great project of a Pan-American Conference. We have 
seen the delegates to that Conference meet and und«r the 
guiding influence of Blaine recommend to their respective 
countries for adoption, measures that were destined to exex*t 
a potent influence in promoting fratexmity 6md closer com- 
mercial intercourse among the independent nations of the 
Three Americas. And lastly, we have seen how Blaine, again 
largely throiigh his personal influence and activity, se- 
cured the embodiment (so far as political conditions would 
allow) in legislation of the recoriknendations of the Con- 
ference. 
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CONCLUSION. 

We are now in a position to judge of Blaine* s Pan- 
American policy • We have seen that his policy was pre-eminently 
a vigorous one, so vigorous in many respects that it vas de* 
nounced by many as a Jingo policy. That his policy vas one 
which vas to an extent called for by the needs of the time is 
demonstrated by the fact that some of its leading features 
were accepted by his two immediate successors. Not only this, 
but we have seen that in several important matters Preling- 
huysen and Bayard advanced beyond the position taken by 
Blaine. We saw that as regards the Clayton -Bulwer Treaty, 
Prelinghuysen not only re-enforced Blaine's argiament for the 
modification of that much-maligned pact; but made the further 
claim that that instalment was voidable because Great Bri- 
tain held territorial possessions in Central America in viola- 
tion of the stipulations of that treaty. In the matter of the 
Central American Union we saw that Bayard, while following 
Blaine's exanople in declaring that our government favored a 
tmion of the Central American States, went a step farther and 
declared that our government would discountenance any coercive 
measiires. We have seen that although Frelinghuysen did not 
favor such a show of authority in the settlement of the 
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war on the Pacific as did Blaine, yet he did not altogether 
relax the efforts of our government to promote a settlement 
of the war. 

In many respects, however, Blaine took more decided 
action than his immediate successors* In his attitude towards 
Mexico during his first secretaryship, Blaine certainly 
stated the relations of the United States towards that Re- 
public more comprehensively than either Frelinghuysen or 
Bayard. The same is true of our relations with Hawaii, 
As regards S^moa, Blaine by his statement in renewing Bayard's 
acceptance of the German invitation to the conference ensured 
the maintenance of our treaty rights in Samoa and probably 
prevented the establishment there of a German protectorate. 
Although Blaine was energetic in demanding the full measure 
of our rights from strong European powers, yet where our 
government was the aggrieved party as in the Baltimore 
Affair, he acted temperately yet firmly towards the offending 
republic. In the Italian Imbroglio Blaine demonstrated that 
he could stand fast even in the face of angry and hasty 
protests by a European power and showed his earnest desire 
for a peaceful settlement of the dispute by urging Pre- 
sident Harrison to offer an indemnity. 

Blaine's foreign policy, however, did not always catll 
for our approval. In the Behring Sea Controversy with Great 
Britain he undoubtedly asserted a claim which was^njus^fied 
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by international lav. In fact so far did he carry his clever 
argxunent, contra bonos mores, that the United States seemed 
on the verge of war with Great Britain. The palpable ab- 
sxirdity of Blaine's claims of American rights in Behring 
Sea was proven by the adverse decision of the tribunal of 
arbitration. 

A particularly noticeable feature of Blaine's policy 
was his earnest efforts to protect the weaker Spanish- 
American Republics from the aggressions of stronger states and 
to stop intestinatl strife. This was not his sole object, 
however. He was animated by a desire to increase our courier- 
cial intercourse with the Spanish-American States. Accepting 
the teachings of Henry Clay, Blaine rejected the narrow 
doctrines of protection and although a Republican wished to 
extend practical free trade to the independent nations of 
America. Blaine realized that the stupendous increase of our 
manufactures called for a widening instead of a narrowing 
of our markets, and saw that by promoting closer commercial 
relations with the forty millions of inhabitants of Spanish- 
America that that desideratum could be secured. But in order 
to accomplish this the import duties on our goods entering 
Spanish-American ports would have to be reduced. Conscious 
that the settlement of disputes by the mediation of other 
powers was an unsatisfactory and tentative method, in his 
first secretaryship he invited the Spanish-American States 
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to a Peace Conference vMch was also to consider the best 
means of promoting closer commercial relations between the 
nations represented. Although the invitations to the Conference 
were withdrawn by Prelinghuysen, yet Bayard again issued 
them and Blaine was destined to reap the fruits in his second 
secretaryship. The All-American conference met and recom- 
mended measures to their different countries for adoption 
which were to promote fraternal relations and freer commercial 
intercourse between the Republics of the Three Americas. 
Blaine* s personatl activity secured the embodiment of the re- 
ciprocity scheme in legislation. The Bureau of American Re- 
publics was established, and surveys were made for a Pan- 
American Railroad. Since Blaine's death steps have been taken 
to improve our merchant marine by the passage of a Postal 
Subsidy Bill, and the end is not yet. 

It has been well said that in his conception of our 
relations to the Spanish-American States, Blaine was •a pub- 
licist of imperial rank."* Never since the days of the younger 
Adams and of Henry Clay have we had a statesman who so fully 
comprehended the time position of the United States in the 
westeim world. As we have seen, the conception did not 
originate with Blaine, but it was he who made it an integral 
part of the American system. like all great statesmen he 

♦Crawford's Blaine, p. 628. 
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embodied certain latent tendencies in national life wMoh 
were struggling for expression. In many respects he was in 
advance of his times and we cannot but conclude with the 
editor of the Review of Reviews that *it will be !Ir. Blaine's 
strongest title to a place in our history that he was the 
American statesman of the last quarter of the Nineteenth 
Century who most fully perceived the part that his country 
must play in the Twentieth. •• 



•Review of Reviews, v. 7, p. 133. 
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